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and patient policemen but little trouble 
to keep the carriage-road clear; for they 
passed the time pleasantly in viewing the 
tinguished honour, we are not, we hope| procession of ladies and great officers of state 
and believe, committing any breach of con-| who were slowly drawn along on the same 
fidence. A desire to gratify the pardonable | errand as ourselves. 
curiosity of our readers, in common with| The stopping of a hackney cabriolet at the 
all classes of the community respecting the | entrance of that portion of Her Majesty’s 
person of our admired and beloved Sovereign, Palace of Westminster which is devoted to 
will not, we feel sure, be construed harshly. | the deliberations of the second estate of the 
We are, indeed, incapable of rudely bursting | realm in Parliament assembled, is not calcu- 
the golden bonds of Etiquette that doth hedge | lated to produce such solemn impressions 
the throne. | upon the attendant police and marshals’ men, 
To guard against the imputation of boast-|as when emblazoned panels are drawn up, 
ing of a higher privilege than that really | under the auspices of a Court coachman and a 
extended to us, we think it right to men- | full-bottomed wig. On alighting, therefore, the 
tion at once, that the business which took | only mark of attention we received, was from 
us into the presence of the “ Highest per-| an official; who, with the anxious look of one 
sonage in the Realm,” was not of a private | who thinks he has encountered an intruder, 
nature. | demanded a sight of our credentials. One 
The memorable morning was a bright one} glance at the signature of the Lord High 
in February—the fourth of the month. The} Chamberlain, in the corner of our card suf- 
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sky was cloudless; a brilliant sun gave to it 


that cheering character which—from the good | 
fortune Her Majesty experiences whenever | 


she travels, or appears publicly—has passed 
into a proverb, as “ The Queen’s Weather.” 
The conveyance in which we were approach- 


ing the palace—that of Westminster—was | 


suddenly stopped at Charing Cross. A great 
crowd had collected between that point and 
our destination. A long queue of carriages 


—of which our Hansom formed the last joint | 


—had been brought to a stand; and when, 
after a time, we were permitted to move on, 
we perceived that not only the streets, but the 
fronts of the houses, were thickly lined. 
Individuals of every age, size, and condition, 
occupied the pavements. ‘The houses were 
decorated with a bright variegation of lovely 
faces, prettily framed in bewitching bonnets. 
Every window was filled; every balcony 
crowded ; even the roofs of the public offices 
were tenanted. Head over head appeared on 
the steps of doors ; the owners of apple-stalls, 
fitting them up as temporary standing-places, 


realised small fortunes; and, on grades of 


seats protected by crimson awnings, and 
built over areas, reclined the beauty and 
chivalry of eighteen hundred and fifty-one ; 
recalling the days of the “Tilt-yard,” whose 
site they actually overlooked. The standing 
army of spectators gave the docile Life-Guards 
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| ficed to dispel his anxiety; and, with a bland 
smile of welcome, he waved his truncheon 
towards the staircase it was necessary for us 
to mount—the same which, at no distant 
period of time, was to be pressed by the 
feet of Royalty. In expectation of that 
event, more Joyal subjects lined the avenues, 
and stood on the stairs. In fact, from the 
drawing-room door of Buckingham Palace, to 
the foot of the throne in the House of Lords, 
an unbroken lane of human beings ranged 
themselves to behold the Queen. 

No one who enters the House of Lords for 
the first time can suppress an emotion. As 
an assemblage of florid ornament, as a speci- 
men of gorgeous decoration, this chamber is, 
perhaps, unsurpassed in the world; but 
whether the emotion be that of sober 
reverence for the high functions performed in 
it, or such a flash of mental exhilaration as 
is called up by the first view of a surprisingly 
gaudy ball-room, it is not necessary to in- 
quire. It must be owned, however, that a 
ceiling blazing with gold, a base of burnin 
red, a throne of burnished _ brass, oad 
galleries enamelled with coloured mastics, 
can scarcely be consonant with, or expressive 
of the important interests gravely discussed 
by the Peers of Great Britain. Yet, at 
the performance of a state ceremony, when 
the whole house is surrendered to the Court 
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and‘to the fair sex, the scene is not inhar- 
monious.” 

When we entered, the Peeresses’ gallery was 
untenanted; but a group of privileged ladies, 
in fall dress, had already assembled upon 
the back benches on each side of the floor. 
Both groups were fast augmented by fresh 
arrivals, who were ushered into seats by 
good-natured individuals, in black silks and 
brass badges. The honest, familiar pleasantry 
of the most active of these ushers would have 
astonished those who associate Courts with 
nothing but stately formality. To one bevy 
of beauties he smilingly observes. ‘Ah! 
you’re on the Peers’ benches—that will never 
do. This way, if you please!” And the 
ladies flutter after him to a back seat 
* Will you sit a little closer, if you please ?” 
he asks of several other ladies, regardless of 
the amplitude of brocades and the probable 
crushing of satins. Frigid formality—for 
which the vulgar invariably give the aristo- 
cracy credit—is not to be met with even in the 
House of Lords, on the opening of Parliament : 
a buzz of conversation commences; above 
which rises, now and then, the music of a 
merry laugh. Presently a few peers, in their 
red and ermined robes, drop in; then an 
ambasssdor or two; and conversation be- 
comes general. As the appointed hour ap- 
proaches, the House fills ;—the Peeresses’ gal- 
lery is soon fully occupied. 

The picture of a peeress, present to the ima- 


.ginations of the million, is that of a tall lady, 


with a long train, a diamond stomacher, and 
jewelled hair glistening under an arch of 
ostrich feathers. ‘That is an Old School por- 
trait. Itisallalterednow. Only one arching 
plume could we espy; not a single train; a 
display of precious stones far from over- 
whelming ;—an array of costume, in short, of 
which the hackneyed epithet, “an elegant 
simplicity,” is the true expression. When 
you look round on an ordinary assemblage o! 
ladies of middle rank at an evening party, 
you will see the same general appearance as 
that which is presented in the Peeresses’ 
gallery, and in the body of the House, on the 
opening of Parliament. 

The hands of the clock move on. Bishops, 
lay Peers, Judges, Ambassadors converse 
in knots, on the vacant spaces around the 
throne, the woolsack, and the clerks’ table, 
and the hum of gossip grows louder and 
louder. “ There,” to borrow a sentence—not 
unworthy of a footman—from De Foe, “ you 
see. blue and green ribbons sitting [and 
standing] familiarly, and talking with the 
same freedom as if they had left their quality 
and degrees of distance at home.” It isa huge 
conversazione. ‘The even tenor of the buzz, 
reverberating from every corner, is only in- 
terrupted by the clanking of the spurs and 
accoutrements of the military lords and the 
officers of the guard. The good-tempered 
little gentleman in black threads his way 
upon the floor of the House with increased 
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alacrity. More visitors and less room! 
intreaties to his fair charges to economise 
sittings are redoubled. At length he has 
found the last visitor a seat, and many eyes 
are turned towards the clock;—the hands 
have passed the figure “ IT.” 

A slight but sudden lull denotes that ex. 
perienced ears have heard the booming of 
distant cannon. Her Majesty has started from 
Buckingham Palace; and her approach is 
gradually heralded to us by the deadened 
sound of successive salutes. Conversation 
ceases, and a great fluttering ensues. Every 
peer finds his allotted place. ‘The Lord Cham- 
berlain, the State Officers, the Gentlemen 
at Arms, and other officials, retire into the 
Prince’s chamber, through doors on each side 
of the throne, to receive their mistress. 

Now, there is not a sound. So sudden and 
dead a silence in so dense a crowd—nine- 
tenths of which (may they forgive us for 


adding!) are women—excites surprise. A 
nattering noise comes from ontside. It can 


hardly be rain, for the sun floods the chamber 
with his light through the livid countenances 
and parti-hued figures of the glass kings and 
queens. Guess again!—Hail, perhaps? 0, 
no:—so great is the stillness within, that 
what you hear from without are the wheels 
of passing vehicles grinding their gritty way 
on the gravel. The grinding increases, and 
then suddenly stops. You think you can dis- 
tinguish a cheer, muffled by the thick walls. 
The Queen is alighting. 

During a very few minutes all eyes are 
turned towards the little door on the right 
side of the throne. Silently, without the 
faintest note of preparation, it opens. Two 
heralds appear; then two more; then the 
Lord Chamberlain ; and next, the Queen and 
Prince Albert, attended by the Mistress of 
the Robes, and the great Officers of State; 
including the Lord Chancellor and the Duke 
of Wellington. 

Every being in the House rises. The Queen 
—her hand in that of Prince Albert—mounts 
the steps of the throne, her train borne by two 
pages, and spread over the back of the state 
chair by the Duchess of Sutherland. She sits: 
then rises; and, with graceful gesture, bids 
the assembly to be seated. ‘The Prince 
reclines in the arm-chair on the left side of 
the throne. 

The pause which ensues while the Usher of 
the Black Rod departs to summon the “ Faith- 
ful Commons,” would be painful, were we not 
occupied in taking a survey of the magnificent 
spectacle as it is now arranged. ‘The Queen, 
richly, tastefully, and not gaudily robed—her 
head-dress a tiara of diamonds, formed like a 
mural crown—addresses a few pleasant whis- 
pers to the attendant Duchess. The Prince is 
not within speaking distance of his consort, 
and surveys the House in the glittering 
uniform and jack-boots of a Field-Marshal. 
The Duke of Wellington holds erect the 
sword of state on one side of the Queen; on 
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the other, the Marquis of Winchester displays 
the Cap of Maintenance, and beside him, upon 
the extended arms of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, rest the cushion and the crown. 

The sensation of beauty communicated 
through the eye when it drinks in an endless 
variety and exquisite groupings of colour, is 
that which predominates, on viewing the scene 
in the mass, from above. Below, two large 
patches of spectators, arrayed in every tint and 
texture of female attire, are fringed by the red 
robes of the lay peers on tine bottom benches, 
and tapered off on one side by the lawn 
sleeves of the bishops; while, in the Peeresses’ 
gallery similar hues are repeated—from the 
black silk of the mourner to the white satin of 
the bride. On the right of the throne, in the 
Ambassador’s box, is a more compact kaleido- 
scope of colours. The red Fez cap of the 
Turkish envoy, and the sky-blue uniform of 
the Foreign Minister of one of the Northern 
Courts, tell out conspicuously from the rest. 
Opposite, on the left of the throne, a group 
of Life-Guards and Gentlemen-at-Arms make 
a gorgeous display of scarlet and gold. The 
Judges of the land, packed together on the 
woolsack under their powdered wigs, look like 
a blooming bed of cauliflowers. 

The almost painful silence of this gorgeous 
still-life is suddenly and rudely broken by 
disorderly sounds, like those which follow 
the opening of the pit door of a theatre, or 
which precede the battering in of a house at 
ariot. The Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, answers the summons of his liege lady 
the Queen, as if he were a schoolmaster with 
a mob of unmannerly boys at his heels; and is 
propelled to the bar of the House with the 
frantic fear of being knocked down and tram- 
pled upon by the rushof M. P’s. A transient 
cloud passes over the Royal countenance ; 
but it is rapidly succeeded by a prolonged 
smile at the ludicrous efforts of a couple of 
hundred of her eager Commons to squeeze 
themselves into a space only ample enough for 
ahundred. The account of a sufferer in the 
scramble is amusing ;—‘“I happened,” said 
Mr. Joseph Hume, in his place in Parliament 
on the following evening, “ to be the twenty- 
fifth from the Speaker; but both sides of the 
bar were so filled, that I neither saw the Queen, 
nor heard her voice. I was knocked against 
a corner; my head was knocked against a 
post, and I might have been much injured, 
if a stout member, to whom I felt much 
obliged, had not come to my assistance. (Hear, 
hear, and laughter.) It was no laughing mat- 
ter.’ Mr. Hume recollected, moreover, that 
on a similar occasion, the coat of a member 
of the House who now fills a high office 
abroad, had been torn, and that his shoulder 
was dislocated. 

Before the hubbub at the bar has quite sub- 
sided, the Lord Chancellor, kneeling on a step 
of the throne, presents to the Queen the manu- 
script of the speech. Its appearance is that of 
a piece of music, so unskilfully stitched with 


ribbon to a cover, that the royal reader is 
more than once interrupted by a difficulty in 
turning over the leaves. At the words, “My 
Lords and Gentlemen,” increased efforts are 
made at the bar towards silence. The Queen 
pauses for an instant ; but when she resumes, 
not a sound is heard but her voice. 

In her clear, fresh, distinct tones. Queen 
Victoria expresses her satisfaction at again 
meeting her Parliament. She continues to 
maintain relations of peace and amity with 
Foreign Powers. She is much gratified that 
the German Confederation and the Govern- 
ment of Denmark are putting an end to hos- 
tilities which threatened the peace of Europe, 
and that the Government of Brazil has taken 
new and efficient measures to abolish the 
“atrocious” traffic in slaves. The “ Gentle- 
men of the House of Commons” are assured, 
as usual, that the estimates of the coming 
year have been framed with a due regard to 
economy, and to the necessities of the public 
service. “My Lords and Gentlemen” are 
again addressed in terms of satisfaction at the 
prosperity of the country, with the exception 
of the owners and occupiers of land; but a 
hope is expressed that the prosperous condition 
of all other classes will eventually diminish 
even their difficulties. 

Here there isashort pause. And the follow- 
ing sentences are read with a slight elevation 
of tone :— 


“The recent assumption of certain ecclesiastic- 
al titles conferred by a foreign power, has excited 
strong feelings in this country, and large bodies 
of my subjects have presented addresses to me, 
expressing attachment to the Throne, and pray- 
ing that such assumptions should be resisted. I 
have assured them of my resolution to maintain 
the rights of my Crown, and the independence 
of the nation, against all encroachment, from 
whatever quarter it may proceed. I have, at the 
same time, expressed my earnest and firm deter- 
mination, under God’s blessing, to maintain un- 
impaired, the religious liberty which is so justly 
prized by the people of this country.” 


After announcing measures for the better 
administration of justice, and for the registry 
of deeds, the peroration closes the political 
brief. ‘The cover is folded over; and the 
manuscript handed to the Lord Chancellor. 

The elocution of the speech was perfect. 
Nature has combined in Queen Victoria’s 
voice, sweetness, youthfulness, and fulness ; 
and Art has taught her to deliver it with ex- 
ceeding purity of tone, and without the small- 
est effort. very syllable, therefore, entered 
every sound pair of ears in the House ; except 
those placed, unhappily like Mr. Joseph Hume, 
more than twenty-five removes from the 
Speaker—not of the speech—but of the House 
of Commons. 

The music of the last words has scarcely 
passed into silence before the Queen rises, and 
bows to the spectators; who also rise in a 
body. Prince Albert hands her from the throne, 
and the short procession retires into the 
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Prince’s chamber in the same order as it en- 
tered. This ends the ceremony, which has 
lasted but very little over ten minutes. In 
five minutes more the House of Lords is left 
to the sole occupation of the dapper gentlemen 
in black. 

We have heard a great deal of the powers 
of the Press, and have experienced the won- 
ders of the electric telegraph ; but those who 
had the privilege of spending ten minutes 
with her Majesty, in opening Parliament, must 
have been a little startled on reaching White- 
hall, to be offered an evening newspaper con- 
taining the Queen’s speech ; the last sentence 
of which from the Queen’s lips had hardly 
died on the ear. Wonder, too, would be im 
creased by the recollection that although the 
Reporters’ gallery was filled, not one of the 
gentlemen of the press had taken a note. By 
what magic then, could the speech have been 
so quickly printed ? 

Everybody knows that the “Queen’s 
Speech” does not deserve its name. It is 
not the Queen’s ; nor is it a speech ;—it is a 
document. The First Minister sketches 
subsequent Cabinet Councils reduce it to 
shape, and it is then submitted to Her Majesty. 
When returned with her approval, the speech 
is divulged (at a ministerial dinner) to the non- 
cabinet members of the administration. Thus 
the mere topics of the manifesto ooze out at 
the Clubs the night before the speech is 
spoken. But it is the actual text which the 
public is eager for; and, that no time may be 
lost, emissaries from the London evening papers 
appear at the Treasury about the time Her 
Majesty is preparing her toilette, at Bucking- 
ham Palace, for the ceremony. The moment 
the first gun announces that the procession is 
in motion, the evening paper envoys are 
obliged with copies of the document ; and be- 
fore the Queen has done speaking in the House 
her words are in type. 

Formerly the gentlemen of the press were 
locked in a room in the Treasury till the 
cortége was on its way back. Some years 
ago an escape was made from this official du- 
rance, which caused some amusement. ‘The 
editor of the Government paper in Dublin was 
most anxious to start for Liverpool by one 
o’clock, to catch the packet for Dublin. The 
speech was handed some time before that hour, 
and the key was turned as usual. Presently, 
however, the clerks and messengers were 
alarmed by frantic cries of “ Fire !” They 
opened the door, the room was filled with 
smoke. The editor, in the confusion. made 
his escape, leaving the frightened clerks to 
extinguish the harmless sheet of brown paper 
he had intentionally ignited. 

We, of the present day, improve on the 
Trish editor’s plan. His was a fire-escape ; 
ours are lightning conductors. It is at such a 
time as this, that the wonders of the Electric 
Telegraph become startlingly apparent. The 
city of Edinburgh is about four hundred miles 
from Buckingham Palace. While the State 
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procession is wending its slow ¥ way back from 
Westminster, the wires are charged ; and— 
marvellous fact !—at the same moment that 
Her Majesty is alighting at the steps of the 
Marble Hall, several of her lieges in the Scot. 
tish capital,are beginning to read her speech; 
which has taken no more than fifteen minutes 
to transmit. She dines at Windsor; and be. 
fore the banquet is over, the text, verbatim et 
literatim, of what she had uttered at a quarter. 
past two, has reached Dublin. Before the 


royal family has retired to rest, the speech 
is in every principal town in the kingdom, 
In these cases there had been no anticipation, 
for the speech was read off at the London 
Telegraph Station from the evening papers. 


A DARK SUSPICION. 

“Take steam, Capt’en?” cried a clear 
voice from the hurricane deck of a huge tug- 
boat, with two funnels ; which—with a large 
ship under each arm, and a brig and a 
schooner astern—was majestically walking 
past our little schooner, up the broad eurrent 
of the Mississippi. 

“ What'll you do it for, from here?” re- 
turned our old man, poking his head up the 
companion-way. ‘The hoarse, heavy pantings 
of the steamer’s engines ceased for a moment, 
as she stopped abreast of us. 

“ Five and twenty dollars.” 

“No!” 

“Go on ahead!”--and away moved the 
steamer with her train, looming for a minute 
through the morning mist like a great castle. 
We, in the little schooner, were left bumping 
in the swell she made, against the branches 
of trees, and drift, that bordered the 
river’s bank, where we were lying with no 
other mooring than a single rope, fast round 
the trunk of a tree ashore. We had beena 
week from the Balize, trying to sail up 
against the current; and had not yet reached 
“ English Turn,” a bend in the river; where, 
once upon a_ time, “ Britishers” were 
obliged to turn back about half way to New 
Orleans. The wind was again unfavorable, 
so we were eventually compelled to take steam 
at the price demanded ; and, under the auspices 
of one of the numerous tugs continually 
panting past, we were soon steadily and 
rapidly shortening the distance to Orleans. 
The banks of the river, as we_ passed, 
presented nothing very striking in the way 
of scenery; here and there some pretty 
houses, in the midst of plantations—nearer 
the mouth the shore was mere swamp. The 
tug steam-boats attract most attention. In- 
stead of two steamers to one ship—as you 
may see almost any day at the Nore, creeping 
up the river, or clawing round the Foreland— 
you observe five, six, and even seven vessels 
to one steamer; and she steaming handsome- 
ly against a current seldom flowing less than 
four miles an hour, 
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In due time we arrived, and moored the 
schooner to the Levée, as the artificially- 
raised quay on the river’s bank is called. 
Here my connection with the little schooner 
ended; and taking what dollars were due to 
me, exchanged her fok’stle for a home at a 
boarding-house, on the Levée, where they give 
three meals a day, and a little room, for three 
dollars a week. New Orleans, at this time— 
some six years ago—was the scene of as much 
debauchery and dissipation—to say nothing of 
worse crimes that are not included in the list 
these two headings comprise—as any city of | 
its size in the world. My observation was 
certainly confined to classes not the weal- 
thiest or most respectable; but that they 
reflected, with increased or diminished vivid- 
ness, the vices of the higher portion of the 
community, the history of New Orleans tells 
plainly. 

To see in every house that I entered a pack 
of cards in use, and a carouse in progress : to 
hear, every morning, of four, or perhaps five 
bodies found dead in bye-streets; and to be 
without a home or a friend, except what my 
boarding-house afforded, was my lot; as every 
day I walked from one end of the Levée to 
another, looking at the ships, and listening to 
the cheerful songs of the men at work, and 
longing for a home with them. 

Thad paid my last week’s board, and had 
just twenty-five cents left in the world, when 
I turned out after breakfast for my usual walk. 
* Shall I have a cigar orno ?” I pondered while 
passing my usual place for that indulgence. 
“ Yes, I will—something will turn up to-day, 
I feel sure ;” so I invested a portion of my last 
coin; and walked along, puffing with as much 
satisfaction and complacency as if I had owned 
a tobacco plantation. 

“Hallo! Where did you spring from?” 
roared a voice, suddenly startling my medita- 
tions. 

I looked up ;—before I had time to answer, 
my hand was seized by a man whose face seem- 
ed familiar to me, though { could not, for the 
life of me, tell where I had seen it. 

“Reckon you don’t know me—eh ?” added 
the stranger, observing the look of doubtful 
recognition I glanced at him. “Know you, 
though—you Jook just the same—may be a 
little better, in a straw hat and blue frock, than 
you used in your gold band and buttons, aboard 
the ‘ Jumna’ Indiaman ” 

“ Why, bless my soul, it’s Myers!” 

“ Guess it is—what’s left of him, leastways. 
And what are you doing here in this rig, if I 
may make so bold ?” 

“ Why, I’m looking for a ship, Myers.” 

“Well, be darned if this don’t beat all! 
Come in here, and have something to drink-- 
yes, you must. Well by gracious!” continued 
he, lugging me along ; “I’ve seen some queer 
starts since I was young gentlemen’s steward 
in the old ‘ Jumna,’ but this beats everything 
by chalks.” 

We required sundry glasses of bottled beer 
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to wash away enough of my friend Myers’ as- 
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tonishment and delight to permit. him to talk 
rationally ; and then I ascertained that he was 
captain’s steward of a vessel called the “ Bo- 
hemian,” on board of which there was not a 
soul besides the captainand himself. She was 
lying at the opposite bank of the river, at “ Al- 
giers,” preparatory to going into dry dock for 
repairs. 

“ He’s a first rate sort of old man,” continued 
Myers ; “and there’s a capital chance for you 
if you like; for he’s looking out for a ship- 
keeper—so say the word, and I’ll be off and 
speak to him at once.” 

“JT am very much obliged to you,” I said. 

“Stop here till I come back,” cried Myers, 
running off; and in half an hour in he came 
again, out of breath. “It’s all right—I 
was just in time; you can come aboard to- 
day, he says—the regular port wages—and 
all you’ve got to do is to order yourself 
about.” 

I shook Myers by the hand, and thanked him 
cordially for what was the greatest service any 
one could have then done me. 

“But I can’t understand how it is you’re 
here in this fashion,” continued he; “a young 
gentleman as used to sport gold lace, ain’t no 
business to be rigged out in tarpaulin.” 

“Why you see, Myers—to make a long 
story short—I found that ‘wearing a fine 
jacket would never teach me to be a good 
sailor; so I thought I had better begin at the 
right end of the ship at once ; and after a con- 
siderable deal of knocking about, I got into a 
Yankee craft, and was discharged only the 
other day.” 

“Well, I believe you are just about right, 
sir. Flashing about in them buttons ain’t the 
way to make a navigator : and they pays pretty 
dear for it, too, I reckon !” 

“ Now then, Myers, we will go on board the 
‘ Bohemian,’ if you are ready.” 

On our way across the river to Algiers, in 
the little ferry-steamer that is continually ply- 
ing, Myers told me the history of his wander- 
ings since we had been shipmates--when I 
was one of the inmates of the so-called mid- 
shipman’s berth of the “ Jumna” Kast India- 
man, and he was our steward—but there was 
nothing in it beyond the usual ups and downs 
of a sailor’s life. 

The Algiers side of the river is devoted en- 
tirely to yards and workshops, where everything 
connected with the fitting and repairing of ships 
and their rigging 1s carried on. ‘Through this 
labyrinth of half-made masts, ropes, chains, and 
old boats, we made our way; and at length 
arrived opposite an old vessel, with her top- 
masts struck, that was lying grinding rustily 
against the quay. 

“ Here we are,” said Myers, stepping across 
the gangway board. Following him I found 
myself on the deck of the “ Bohemian.” 
She was an old craft; the seams of her 
narrow planks were gaping with age, and 
the paint on her side was musty and cracked. 
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The cabins were in the same condition, 
with the exception of one which the cap- 
tain had rendered habitable for his occasional 
use. Shortly after our arrival, he came on 
board. 

“ Oh !—You’re the man Myers spoke about 
—the shipkeeper ?” 

* Yea, sir.” 

“ Very well. There isn’t much for you to 
do at present; you’d better make yourself as 
comfortable as you can.” 

And away he went below ; and down I went 
too, to examine what sort of a place I had to 
do soin. On descending the “ Bohemian’s ” 
fok’stle-ladder, the prospect would not have 
presented itself to a landsman as auguring 
much comfort, even had he conceived it habit- 
able. Perhaps the difference of a sailor’s hab- 
its, or the force of necessity, made me view it 
more favourably. It was large, and had six 
bunks on each side, roomy enough to carry 
double; it was tolerably clean, and did not 
show any traces of leakage; so, upon the 
whole, I was tolerably well satisfied. Some 
of the bunks were filled with blocks, and coils 
of rope, and gear of all kinds; and having 
cleared out one, which seemed, from its po- 
sition, to receive more light than the others 
from the little scuttle, I arranged my bed in 
it as comfortably as I could, and returned on 
deck. 

The “old man” was pacing his quarter- 
deck, smoking a cigar, and awaiting dinner, 
which Myers was busy cooking in the caboose 
on deck; whence, every now and then, he 
popped his head, glistening with warmth, to 
exchange a word or a joke with me. One 
feels a sort of guilty consciousness—at least I 
always do—when doing nothing in the pre- 
sence of an employer, even although there is 
absolutely nothing to do. Everything was 
too far gone to be mended in any way, except 
by something new: so I sat on the wind- 
lass, and stared in desperation at the “ old 
man,” every time he turned his back in his 
walk. 

“Here,” said he, at last, perhaps divining 
my thoughts. 

“Sire” 

“You may put the signal-flags to rights, 
if you like; you’ll find ’em all in the cabin; 
and Myers will get you what bunting and thread 
you want.” 

I felt really glad to have something todo ; so 
I went about my new task immediately. 

“ Of course you understand you are always 
to sleep on board?” added the captain, as I 
passed with a bundle of flags I had just brought 
up under my arm. 

I replied in the affirmative ; and sitting in a 
corner, busied myself about my work. No- 
thing occurred during the day to interfere with 
my quiet duties; nor did there seem much 
chance of any interruption to our way { 
life. Myers and I had our chats, and the 
captain his dinner, as regularly as_ possible. 
Sometimes he would remain all day and all 
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[Conducted by 
night, and sometimes only one hour out of the 
twenty-four. 

I felt lonely enough my first night in the 
old barque. I had one short piece of candle 
for my nightly allowance; and when Myers 
had left me for the after part of the ship, 
which was under his charge, I trimmed it up, 
and fixed it firmly in my bottle-candlestick, 
preparatory to having a read and a smoke ; for, 
in tumbling over the things in the bunks, | 
had found, among other things, some pages of 
“Letters of Lord Byron.” This was too great 
a prize in the present state of affairs for me 
to trouble myself how they got there. At 
last, after a long read, I fell asleep. Once I 
woke with the old ship’s harsh grating against 
the quay, as a passing steamer rocked her. 
Then there were rats rummaging among the 
blocks and ropes in the bunk above me. 
One ran across my face. Presently I heard 
a footstep, I fancied, on the deck, making the 
empty ship re-echo. I jumped up the ladder, 
and looked round ; but there was nothing vis- 
ible in the quiet moonlight. Again I turned 
in anddozed ; but a sounding noise, asif some 
one had fallen in the hold, again startled me. 
I felt certain some one was moving about in 
the ship, and was about getting up and rous- 
ing Myers, when I heard my shoes dragged 
across the deck by the rats, and another hul- 
labaloo among the blocks overhead : so I put 
everything down to them, and fell asleep at 
last. The next morning I asked Myers if he 
had heard anything? He said he, too, had 
fancied he’d hearda noise in the night. How- 
ever, we both accused the rats, and thought 
nothing more of it. 

The after-part of the ship, which was parti- 
tioned off into cabins, and the midship part of 
the between-decks were divided by a bulk-head, 
through which there was a communication by 
means of two doors, now generally left un- 
locked. ‘This intermediate space between the 
cabins and the bulkhead, called the steerage, 
was used as an indiscriminate sort of reposi- 
tory. Here, of an evening, I put my flags away 
when I had done work. 

Day after day passed in the same manner 
as the first; except that the captain was 
sometimes not in the best of humours, as I 
could hear by his rating Myers, though he 
seldom said anything to me. Myers, him- 
self, too, of a morning, was sometimes in a 
tremendous way, for he discovered the loss 
of sundry eatables from the galley, which 
disappeared in a mysterious manner in the 
night. I heard noises, too, at times in the 
night ; but had become too much accus- 
tomed to them to take any more notice; 
having once with Myers had, as we con- 
ceived, a thorough overhaul of the ship in 
consequence. I became accustomed to my 
solitary occupation of the fok’stle, and used 
to lay in daybreak and watch the rats, or 
listen to the cries of some poor slave being 
flogged ashore: which latter was not at all 
One day the 
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«old man” came on board in a worse y humour 
than usual—Myers had his share of abuse 
first; and then, to my astonishment, he com- 
menced upon me. 

“What! ain’t those flags finished yet ? 
If they'd been anything good to eat, they’ d 
have been done long before this, I guess !” 

“[’ve not been hurrying about them, sir,” 
I rejoined, respectfully. 

“So it appears ; * added he sharply. “ Come 
now; just bring em up here, and let’s see 
what you’ve done.” 

I went below to the steerage at once, and 
brought up the bundle. 

“Well! where’s the rest of them ?” said 
the captain, after looking through and count- 
ing them. “There ought to be four more.’ 

‘I looked them through, and noticed that 
some I remembered working on were not 
there. So down I went again, to see if I had 
overlooked them. I could see no more below 
I came and told the captain. He was 
striding up and down, and evidently working 
himself into a passion. 

“So, there ain’t any more, ain’t there ? 
Now I can tell you what it is, young fellow ; 
if you think you’ve got a fool to deal with, 
you’re most tarnation mistaken. Myers tells 
me he’s missed a lot of things; and it’s my 
belief them flags are gone with the rest. So 
the sooner you say where they are, the better; 
or else off you slope to the jail at Orleans 
slick.” 

I was, as may be supposed, rather taken by 
surprise at this. 

“T know nothing about the flags,” I said. 

“Oh! of course not, I dare say you don’t. 
We'll see if we can’t make you know, though. 
Here, Myers”— 

*ert” 

“Get yourself ready to go over with me to 
the magistrate at Orleans, at once.” 

“ What for, sir?” said Myers, looking from 
me to the captain, with astonishment. 

. Why, to put this young blackguard in 
prison,” said the captain, striding up and 
down furiously. 

“ What?” shouted Myers. “What! put 
him in prison? It would be the worst piece 
of business you ever didin your life. Do you 
think he’d steal flags, or anything else? I'll 
go before the magistrates at once ; but to swear 
he hasn’t left the ship on any such errand as 
that, since he and I have been together.” 

*You’re a pair of scoundrels,” cried the 
captain, actually foaming with passion ; 3 “come 
along with you both—now—at once.’ 

Accordingly, Myers and I prepared to 
cross the river with the captain, who was 
quite beside himself with rage at first; but 
soon got a little cooler. Just as we were 
about to leave the ship, two men came on 
board. They accosted the captain; We’re 
on the look-out, sir,” said one of them, “ for 


a runaway nigg@er—answers to the name of 


‘Tom’—marked B on the left arm—left Mr. 
Bandon’s plantation, five miles up the river 
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a a week ago. May we look through your ship, 
sir, as we hear he’s been seen somewhere 
hereabouts ?”” 

“Qh! yes of course,” said our captain, 
stopping his intended journey at once. 

Lights were procured, and immediately the 
men commenced a strict search in every part of 
the ship. Myers and I remained on deck. At 
last, after the lapse of a quarter of an hour, 
we heard a great outcry below; and up came 
our captain, followed by the slave-hunters, 
dragging an unfortunate runaway they had 
found concealed behind a water-cask in the 
after-part of the ship’s hold : and, ina corner of 
the transom that it would not have seemed 
possible for a human being to squeeze himself, 
The missing flags were found there. He had 
taken them for a bed and cov ering. 

“Do not take me back; I shall be flogged 
again. Dear, good captain, help me!” said 
the poor wretch, as he sank on his knees on 
the deck, clasping his arms, and pitifully 
appealing to our captain. 

“T wish I could help you,” said our captain ; 
and Myers and I looked on, too, now with 
intense interest; for, heedless of the poor 
fellow’s prayers, tears, and cries, he was 
dragged away by the men. He never ceased 
appealing to us and our captain as he was 
carried off. Our “old man” wiped a sort of 
half tear away as he turned to us, and said, 

“T beg your pardons, both of you. Will 
vou stop with me after what has occurred? 
I am ashamed of myself; and if you can forget 
it, we’ll say no more about it.” 

Myers looked at me, and I looked at Myers. 
Certainly, ten minutes before, I should have 
thought any one who had predicted that I 
should stay that day in the “ Bohemian,” a 
false prophet; but we could not refuse, nor 
had we afterwards any occasion to repent it. 

The poor runaway threw himself over- 
board, and was drowned, on the way to the 
plantation. 


BITS OF LIFE IN®MUNICH. 
THE FAIR. 


I wonper when there is not a fair in 
Munich. ‘This, however, was Die Drei- 
Konigs Dult, or the fair of the Three 
Kings. By way of amusement, I thought 
I would go to it; but as ] could not very 
well go alone, I invited Madame Thekla to 
accompany me, with which she was very 
well pleased, as I promised to treat her to the 
shows. As far as buying and selling, and the 
crowds of peasants, and townspeople, and 
students, and soldiers, go, it was like any 
other fair. Ata little distance from the long 
array of booths, stood the shows—and thither 
we bent our steps. 

The first thing we came upon was a small 
ladder-wagon, covered with an arched awning ; 
and, bound to one side of the wagon, were tall 
poles, from which floated a series of ghastly 
pictures—hideous raw-head-and-bloody-bone 
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pictures! There were murders, executions, 
beheadings in German fashion; the criminal 
extended on a horrid sort of rack, and his 
head being chopped off by a grim execu- 
tioner, with a sword, whilst a priest stood by 
in his long robes; there were houses on fire ; 
drownings, miraculous escapes; there were 
tall, smirking hussars, and weeping ladies in 
white—heroes and heroines in these bloody 
histories ! 

The subjects, the hideous drawing, the 
hard outlines, the goggle-eyes, the blood, the 
knives, the very fire, made you feel sick. / 
considerable crowd was collected, and listened 
breathlessly to the sounds of an organ, to 
which two Tyrclians sang their appalling 


tragedies. They sang in such clear, sweet, 
mountain tones, that you were strangely 
fascinated. Mourningly sang they, in a 


monotonous chaunt, of blood, and crime, and 
terror, till you felt your blood creep; and, by 
a frightful fascination, your eyes gloated on 
the disgusting pictures. 

What a terribly immoral influence must 
such exhibitions have upon such an unedu- 


cated crowd as surrounded these syrens! 
Why should not a paternal government, 


which guards its people from immoral books 
and disgusting newspapers, not guard them 


equally from such a disgusting sight and 
sound as this Tyrolian exhibition? These 


Tyrolians sold printed histories of the fearful 
crimes and calamities which were depicted on 
their banners. These histories are very ex- 
citing and romantic reading, as you may 
believe when I give some of their titles :— 
“The History of the Great and Terrible 
Monster, who cruelly murdered his Beloved, 
his Child, his Father, his Mother, his two 
Sisters, and his Brother, on the 8th of July, 
1850.” “ Heroic Self-sacrifice of a Bohemian 
Hussar Officer, and the Punishment of his 
Murderers.” “A true and dreadful History 
which occurred on the 14th of March, 1850, 
in Schopka, near Milineck, in Bohemia.” 
“The Might of Mutual Love: a highly re- 
markable event, which occurred at Thoulon, 
in the year 1849.” “The Cursed Mill: 
Warning from Real Life.” “ The Temptation ; 
the Deed ; the Consequences 

If you care to know one of the style 
of these remarkable productions, I will give 
you a specimen. One begins thus :— “Tp 
Ross-dorf, in Hanover, lived the criminal 
Peter Natzer. He was by trade a glazier, 
his father having followed the same calling 
Peter was five-and-twenty years old, and was, 
from his earliest youth, addicted to every 
species of crime. rle had a sw eetheart, named 
Lucie Braun, a poor girl, &c., &c.” 

Again :—‘ Silent sat the miller, Leverm, 
in his garden; thoughtfully gazed he into 
the distant valley. He was scarcely thirty 
years of age, but heavy cares had bowed him, 
and robbed him of his fresh, youthful bloom. 
Beside him sat his wife, who 


cast many an 
anxious but 


affectionate glance on _ her 








husband. How tender and lovely was this 
young wife! ‘The inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood called her *The Rose of the 
Valley.’” In this way begins a most awful 
tragedy. 

Of course we did not read these things in 
the fair. It was enough for us, there, to 
listen to the mournful chaunt of the moun. 
taineers till our blood was frozen in our 
veins. I took home with me these horrible 
printed histories, as many another simple 
soul did; and now, after I have read them, 
and been filled with horror and disgust by 
them, I have put them away from me as 
unholy things. But think of the effect they 
will have in many a lonely village, this 
winter—in many a desolate farmhouse or 
cottage—on the wide plain, or among the 
mountains ! These papers are productive seeds 
of murder and crime; of that one may be 
certain. 

The next wonder that stopped us in the 
fair, was a little fat man, who was shouting 
away at the top of his voice, whilst he 
briskly sharpened a knife on a long, rough 
board, which was smeared over with a black 


ointment. He was a vender of magical strop- 
salve! something in the fashion of Mechi. 


* Ladies and gentlemen ;” shouted he, “ wit- 
ness my wonderful invention! The dullest 
knife, stick-knife, bread-knife, clasp-knife, table- 
knife, carving-knife, shaving-knife, (rasier- 
messer) pen-knife, pruning-knife, though dull as 
this knife—though dull as this knife!” and 
here he began hacking away upon the edge 
of a big knife with a strong piece of broken 
pitcher. “ Yes, though dull, dull, dull as this 
knife!—when subjected to my wonderful 
salve,” and here he smeared it with his black 
ointment, “ will cut a hair, or the most deli- 
cate shaving of paper—as it now does!!” 
and with that he severed paper shavings as 
if they had been nothing. If it was really 
the same knife, his was a wonderful invention, 
and beat Mechi hollow. 

Next, I had my fortune told at three 
different places, for six kreutzers, or two- 
pence each, and as I was promised pretty 
much the same fortune by all, —— [ 
ought to believe in the truth of They 
foretold me lots of trouble in the an of love- 
crosses, false friends, and unkind relations, 
and such small trifles ; but were equally liberal 
of rich lovers, and plenty of them, plenty of 
money, and a good husband to crown all, and 
good ‘children t to be the props of my old age; 
so I think I had, after all, a good six-penny- 
worth. 

Next we came upon a little caravan, on the 
steps of which vociferated a most picturesque 
Tyrolian, in broad-brimmed, sugar-loafed hat, 
adorned with chamois hair, and eagles’ 
feathers; in broad-ribbed stockings, and with 
a broad, gaily-embroidered band round his 
waist, which half covered his chest. He as- 
sured the crowd below that there was not in 
the whole of Bavaria, anything half as interest- 
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Charles Dickens.] 


ing, half as extraordinary, half as astounding 
as the singularly gifted, singularly beautiful, 
singularly intellectual being within; a being 
from another quarter of the globe, a being 
adapted to an entirely different mode of ex- 
istence to ours; a being who could see in the 
dark, a being who only lived upon raw meat! 
A wonderful Albino who could speak the Ger- 
man tongue ! 

Of course we must see the Albino; so in we 
went, and some way or other I felt an nnusual 
shock. ‘There he sat,in a black velvet dress 
spangled with silver, the light coming in from 
the top of the caravan, and his transparent 
complexion, his burning, fiery eyes, like car- 
buneles, his long waves of white, silky hair, 
and his long, curling, snow-white, silky beard, 
gave him the appearance of some enchanted 

yarf—some cobold or gnome out of a sub- 
terranean palace. 

But I had not much time to lose myself in 
dreams about enchanted dwarfs or gnomes, 
for there was something else burning in the 
caravan besides the Albino’s eyes, and that 
was Madame Thekla’s grand silk cloak! She 
had come out with me in all her grandeur: 
and now, while we stood enchanted before the 
Albino, her fine silk cloak was singeing at a 
little iron stove that stood behind the door. 
Poor Madame Thekla! Out we rushed, and 
she revenged herself by vociferating to the 
crowd outside, as the Tyrolian had done just 
before, and by exhibiting her unlucky cloak in 
a sort of savage despair. 

An hour afterwards we again passed the 
caravan, and the Tyrolian in the ribbed 
stockings was again holding forth on the steps, 
when, at sight of us, he interrupted his 
oration, and politely invited us to re-enter, 
and complete, free of cost, our inspection of the 
Albino. But Madame Thekla, pointing with 
stern dignity to her cloak, declined,and marched 
on. 
After this we went to the wd/feln-booths, 
where we ate hot-baked wéffeln, a kind of 
gofre cake; and then, resisting a wonderful 
elephant show, we hastened to the monkey 
theatre, the poor elephant’s rival exhibition ; 
the “ Grand Monkey Theatre from Paris,” in 
which forty-two apes and poodles, the property 
of M. Le Cerf, would exhibit the most won- 
derful and artistic feats. 

We had to wait some time till the four 
o'clock performance was over, which unfor- 
tunately had begun before we arrived; and 
whilst Madame Thekla and I stood im- 
patiently waiting in the cold, up there came a 
merry-faced lad of about ten, and began, in 
great glee, to describe to us the glorious things 
that were performed by those “dear little 
monkeys and dogs.” He was quite eloquent 
in his delight; and, “Oh!” said he, “ if 1 had 
but another sechser (twopenny-piece), wouldn’t 
I see it again!” “There is another sechser, 
then!” said I, and put one into his fat little 
hand. What an astonished, bright face looked 
up into mine; and he seized my hand in both 
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his, and shook it almost off. And away he 
run up the steps for his ticket, flying’ down 
again to us, and keeping as close to us as pos- 
sible, talking all the time, and fairly dancing 
for joy. 

* You’ve quite bewitched that little fellow,” 
said Madame Thekla; and I seemed to have 
bewitched all the little lads in the fair, for, by 
a strangely-mysterions power, they were 
drawn towards us in crowds, from all hands— 
little fellows in blouses, little fellows in little 
green and brown surtouts, little fellows in old- 
fashioned, and, in England, almost forgotten, 
buttoned-up suits—and all crept bashfully to- 
wards us! Oh, the wonderful magic of a two- 
penny-piece! Heaven only knows how the 
news of this munificent gift of a sechser had so 
swiftly spread through the fair! One little lad 
actually had the bravery to say to me that 
“children were admitted at half-price!” And 
was I not a cold-hearted wretch to reply, 
“Oh, indeed!” just as though it were a mat- 
ter of perfect indifference to me, though in 
truth, it was not; but I felt rather appalled 
at the sight of such a crowd of little eager 
heads, well knowing that my purse was not 
full to overflowing, even with twopenny pie- 
ces! 

At length we were seated in the little the- 
atre; and, after a fearful charivari from 
the orchestra, the curtain drew up, and we 
beheld, seated at a long table, a company of 
monkeys. It wasa fable d’idte. A dandified 
young fellow—perhaps Monsieur Le Cerf 
himself—-in the most elegant of cravats, the 
most elegant white wristbands, the most 
elegant ring, and the most elegant moustache, 
performed the part of host; the waiter and 
waitress were monkeys. ‘The waiter, a most 
drunken, good-for-nothing waiter he seemed 
—a fat, big ape—drank behind the backs of 
the guests the very wine he was serving them 
with; he seemed so very tipsy, that he could 
hardly walk; he staggered backwards and 
forwards, and leaned against the wall for sup- 
port, as he emptied the bottle he was bringing 
for the company. But the little waitress! 
She was a little darling! the tiniest of little 
monkeys, and she came skipping on the stage 
in a little broad-brimmed straw hat, and a 
bright colored little dress, with the daintiest 
of little white muslin aprons on; she looked 
just like a little fairy. Every body was 
enchanted with her. Even Monsieur Le 
Cerf himself caressed her, and gave her not 
only, every now and then, a nut, but a 
kiss. She behaved beautifully. But as to 
the guests! They quarrelled, and even fought 
—Monsieur Le Cerf said it was about paying 
the bill. 

I can’t pretend to tell you half the clever 
things the monkeys did in the way of swing- 
ing, dancing, firing off muskets, riding on a 
pony, &c. Wonderful things, too, were per- 
formed by the dogs, splendid spaniels and 
setters. One large black-and-tan creature 
walked on his fore-legs, in a style of what 
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children call “playing at a wheelbarrow,” 
only he himself, poor wretch, had to wheel 
the barrow. He walked demurely round and 
round the stage, carrying his two unlucky 
hind-legs up in the air; then he walked on 


three legs, and then, the most difficult task of 


all for a dog, as we were assured, upon two 
legs on the same side. Another beautiful 
white spaniel came walking in most grandly 
on her hind-legs, as Madame de Pompadour, 
ina long-trained dress which was borne by a 
tiny monkey i in livery, bearing a little lanthorn 
in his hand. 

The finale was the besieging of a fortress ; 
and to see some twenty milk-white spaniels 
rushing up and down the stairs of the burning 
fortress, illumined by brilliant rose-coloured, 
green, and blue lights, was very curious indeed, 
If I could have forgotten the terrible training 
through which these poor creatures must have 
gone, I should have enjoyed it much more. 
But I did not wonder, after seeing all their 
feats, that our little friend had been so en- 
chanted. He sat behind us in the half-price 


seats, but. for all that we continued to exchange 
many smiling glances during the performance. 
I only wished I could have seen a whole row 
of little fellows all equally delighted and sur- 
prised by their good fortune. 


A PUBLIC BALL. 


I went last night to one of the grand 
public balls; but not to dance, only into the 
gallery, to look on and enjoy the spectacle 
without the fatigne—or the pleasure. This 
ball was in the Odéon, one of the principal 
public buildings here, and where the Conser- 
vatorium is. The room where the ball was 
held was the same that I described to you 
once before, when a concert was given by the 
pupils of the Conservatorium. Myra F. and I 
mounted some dozen steep flights of stairs, 
and at length emerged into the gallery. We 
left a throng of carriages setting down ball- 
attired ladies and gentlemen at the principal 
entrance, and a throng of spectators admiring 
them. 

Quite out of breath from our long ascent, 
we found ourselves in the gallery which runs 
round the large hall, at an immense height 
from the floor. The gallery was crowded 
with people, all eagerly leaning, in a double 
row, over the railing; so that, from the ball- 
room below,the ceiling must have seemed 
adorned witha cornice of living faces. The gal- 
lery-crowd appeared to consist of friends of the 
ball-room company, who were anxiously 
watching or waiting the advent of their 
friends below ; and of good citizens, and oth- 
er people, who not being themselves of the 
haute volée, had come to criticise and copy 
their betters—-in rank, 

It was with considerable difficulty that 
Myra and I found standing-room where we 
could see; yet it was only half past six. 
When we did, we looked down upon number- 
less chandeliers, which, with their circles of 


starry lamps, illumined a very gay-lookin 
company indeed. At the further end of the 
hall was a low platform, approached by a 
flight of steps covered with carpeting; and 
here stood a very fine grove of fir-trees, orange- 
trees, and greenhouse shrubs, behind which 
were concealed the musicians. The whole 
platform was in fact an elegant saloon ; where 
stood couches, chairs, and tables, the crimson 
and richly-coloured coverings of which looked 
excessively pretty among the green trees and 
shrubs. Tapers burned in tall branching candle- 
sticks upon the tables, and groups of young 
ladies, in clouds of white muslin, or in pink 
gauze, looking like rose-buds among all the 
green leaves, stood or moved about; whilst 
gentlemen in gay uniforms, or in the less at- 
tractive civil costume, as it is called—-black coat, 
white waistcoat, and hat in hand—crowded 
round them. There was no lack of more 
sober colouring in the dresses of the chaperones, 
in their velvets, silks, and satins. Andall these 
gay people were thickly scattered, not only 
over the aristocratic platform, but the whole 
hall, a group of gentlemen clustering together 
in the very centre of the beautiful, inlaid floor, 
like a swarm of bees. 

Many of the grandees of Munich were 
either already present, or were expected. 
King Max himself was looked for: Prince 
Adelbert had already arrived, and only to be 
distinguished from the company by wearing a 
brown instead of a black coat, such being ‘his 
privilege as a prince of the blood. 

And now, from the concealed orchestra, 
sounded the first note of the Polonnaise ; and 
the gentlemen ‘hastened towards their part- 
ners, and all solemnly paraded, in stately pro- 
cession, the ball-room; and now burst forth 
a waltz, and away flew the dancers.—Oh! it 
really was very tantalising to hear that beau- 
tiful music, and to see those dancers; and to 
be up in that hot and close gallery, in a 
merino dress and overshoes! ‘There was a 
painful contrast. For the first few moments 
I declared to Myra, that, spite of all my phi- 
losophy, which had made me decline an in- 
vitation to this very ball, I now wished I had 
been there, and that I must and would go to 
the next, if it were only for the sake of old 
times! But soon after came a Francaise, or, 
as we call it, a quadrille; and then another 
waltz, and then a polka, and then a Francaise, 
again ; and, by that time, I began to feel that 
if tolook on at a ball was at first tantalising, 
it became, after a while, very wearisome— 
“the greatest bore under the sun!” as I 
remember to have heard certain unhappy 
victims, who did not dance, declare—but 
which assertion [, at the time, did not appreci- 
ate. 

But soon a pleasant excitement arrived for 
us. Madame F., Myra’s mother, and her 
sister Anna, entered the ball-room. They 
came aristocratically late. How handsome 
they looked; Madame F. in black, with scar- 
let flowers in her hair ; and Anna looking a 
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very Hebe, in simple white muslin, with a 
scarlet sash and scarlet bows on her sleeves, 
and nothing whatever in her hair. She was 
the simplest, and to my taste, the most ele- 
gantly-dressed female in the room. Her beau- 
tiful head, with its rich, dark hair, looked 
quite conspicuous, from the entire absence of 
all artificial ornament. Standing there in the 
gallery, in my stuff dress and overshoes, I 
felt really proud of them. They created quite 
a sensation as they came in; and as Anna 
stood beside an orange-tree on the platform, 
with all her simple beauty, in her white dress 
and scarlet ribbon, and with her beaming, 
happy face, I did not wonder at the host of 
gentlemen that made their way to her. 

Myra and I, and their servant Elise, who by 
this time had joined us, grew quite excited. 
“There,” said Myra, “is Count R. I know 
Anna will dance with him. And there is 
young S.: I think she has promised him a 
dance! And there is that little lieutenant; 
and there is the student from N.; but 
she won’t dance with him—of that I am 
sure! ”” 

And so we watched the dumb show of 
Anna’s arrival, and subsided somewhat, when, 
leaving Madame F. quietly seated upon one 
of the couches among the orange-trees, we 
beheld Anna waltz away with a tall officer 
in blue uniform. 

Again | began to grow desperately -veary, 
and looked round with longing eyes for dear 


old Fraulein Sanchen’s old fashioned face. It 
seemed to me that she never would come! 
Fortunately, a little love-making in the fore- 
ground of our gallery made me forget my 
fatigue for the time. There sat just before 
us a very pretty girl, very young and childish- 


looking. I caught a glimpse of a sweet, child- 
like brow, and long, drooping eyelashes, as she 
sat in the front row with her married sister. 
Presently, one of the gentlemen from the ball- 
room below made his appearance. I fancy he 
was a student; but I did not admire his look 
at all. He was evidently desperately in love 
with the pretty girl; he forgot all about the 
ball, and talked most earnestly to her behind 
the married sister’s back; she smiled, and 
said very little, but listened, and seemed also 
to forget the ball. Soon, another gentleman 
arrived from the ball-room below; and then 
jealousy was added to love. The first lover 
turned black as a thunder-cloud, and I thought 
looked more unpleasant than ever; he did not 
go away, but stood scowling like a jealous 
lover in a picture of Stephanoff’s ; and the gir! 
listened with the same smile and the same 
innocent brow to the second lover, the married 
sister all the time looking down into the ball- 
room. 

This amused me for a while, and then 
another group also amused me. A dowager, 
in her velvet and grandeur, attended by a 
queer little old officer, a regular German 
Major O’Dowd—with spectacles on, and a 
plumed hat in his hand—brought up a beauti- 
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ful young lady to speak to some dear friend 
in the gallery; and lots of other grandees 
from below found their way into our upper 
regions, till we also seemed all astir and 
gorgeous. But, O! joyful sight! amid all the 
grand arrivals, there was Fraulein Sanchen, 
with my shawl on her arm. 

But the poor, dear old soul was in no hurry 
to go, now she was once here, and J could not 
find in my heart to deprive her of a glimpse 
of the gay world, which was such a novelty 
to her. Besides, she was very anxious to point 
out to me two grand gentlemen in whom she 
takes great interest, a young Herr Baron and 
the son of a certain Frau Geheimrathinn, who 
is a great lady. But I was too tired even to 
care about her favourites, though I have 
heard so much of them for the last several 
weeks, without having yet had the pleasure 
of seeing them. These two young fellows 
went to one of the court balls the other night ; 
and the next morning I had, however, the 
pleasure of seeing the mcther of one of them 
hanging out clothes in the garden. That is 
truly German! So is also the following 
Household Festival :—One evening, Fraulein 
S. came in to beg us to go down stairs to see 
something very beautiful, in their room. We 
of course went ; and, in their strange curiosity- 
shop of a room, among painted saints, and 
gilt cabinets, and picture-frames, stood a little 
table, upon which was placed a very gaily- 
painted transparency, with queer pink angels 
fluttering about, and scrolls, and various 
extraordinary arabesques encircling a verse 
wishing health and happiness to the father: 
this being his name-day. Candles burned 
behind the transparency, pots of ivy and 
flowers were placed on either side, making 
a pleasant greenness; and in front lay a 
drawing, ina gilt frame, a very grand chalk 
head of a boy, with a falcon on his wrist, 
and in a very grand frame indeed! The 
transparency, the drawing, and the frame 
were all the work of little Wilhelm. And 
there he stood, as proud as could be! his 
black, sharp little eyes sparkling with de- 
light; and there was his father, a tall and 
singularly handsome man, to-night with a 
smile of fatherly pride on his face, which 
made him look still more handsome; and 
there was Mrs. S. dressed all in her best, 
and all the little brothers and sisters, and 
the old grandmother, with the baby in her 
arms, and several neighbours besides. It 
certainly was one of the prettiest little house- 
hold festivals I ever saw. 

Sometimes we send for little Wilhelm to 
play the “ zitter” to us. He is about twelve, 
has a very brown, red face, black eyes, and 
ear-rings in his ears. He plays very prettily. 
His fat little hands, call forth such sweet, 
low music from that little instruament— 
music, like fairy voices, sounding in solitary 
green spots among the mountains. There 
is a peculiar spirit in the zitter, and it is 
wonderfully adapted for Alpine melodies— 
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for those tender, simple, peasant 
through which ever runs such a plaintive 
sentiment. 


THE WASTE OF WAR. 





Give me the gold that war has cost, 
Before this peace-expanding day ; 
The wasted skill, the labour lost— 
The mental treasure thrown away ; 
And I will buy each rood of soil 
In every yet discovered land ;— 
Where hunters roam, where peasants toil, 
Where many-peopled cities stand. 


T’ll clothe each shivering wretch on earth, 
In needful; nay, in brave attire ; 
Vesture befitting banquet mirth, 
Which kings might envy and admire. 
In every vale, on every plain, 
A school shall glad the gazer’s sight ; 
Where every poor man’s child may gain 
Pure knowledge, free as air and light. 


I'll build asylums for the poor, 
By age or ailment made forlorn ; 
And none shall thrust them from the door, 
Or sting with looks and words of scorn. 
I'll link each alien hemisphere ; 
Help honest men to conquer wrong; 
Art, Science, Labour, nerve and cheer ; 
Reward the Poet for his song. 


In every crowded town shall rise 

Halls Academic, amply graced ; 
Where ignorance may soon be wise, 

And coarseness learn both art and taste. 
To every province shall belong 

Collegiate structures, and not few— 
Fill’d with a truth-exploring throng, 

And teachers of the good and true. 


In every free and peopled clime 
A vast Walhalla hall shall stand ; 
A marble edifice sublime, 
For the illustrious of the ]and ; 
A Pantheon for the truly great, 
The wise, beneficent, and just ; 
A place of wide and lofty state 
To honour or te fold their dust. 


A temple to attract and teach 
Shall lift its spire on every hill, 
Where pious men shall feel and preach 
Peace, mercy, tolerance, good-will ; 
Music of bells on Sabbath days, 
Round the whole earth shall gladly rise ; 
And one great Christian song of praise 
Stream sweetly upward to the skies! 


THE CROCODILE BATTERY. 





In the summer of 1846, when everybody in 
England was crazy with railway gambling, I 
was sojourning on the banks of the Rohan, a 
small stream in one of the north-western 
provinces of India. Here I first became 
acquainted with the Mugger, or Indian 
crocodile. I had often before leaving England, 
seen in Museums, stuffed specimens of the 
animal, and had read in “ Voyages and 
Travels,” 


all sorts of horrible and incredible 
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airs, | stories concerning them. J had a lively recol- 


lection of Waterton riding close to the water’s 
edge on the back of an American cayman, 
and I had a confused notion of sacred croco- 
diles on the banks of the Nile. I always felt 
more or less inclined to regard the whole race 
as having affinities with Sinbad’s ‘‘roc,” and 
the wild men of the woods, who only refrained 
from speaking for fear of being made to work. 

My ideas respecting the natural history of 
crocodiles were in this stage of development 
when, one day, while paddling up the Rohan, 
I saw what appeared to be a half-burned log 
of wood lying on a sand-bank. I paddled 
close upto it. ‘To my astonishment, it proved 
to be a huge reptile. The old stories of 
dragons, griffins, and monsters, seemed no 
longer fables; the speculations of geologists 
concerning mososaurians, hylescurians, and 
plesiosaurians, were no longer dreams. There, 
in all his scaly magnificence, was a_ real 
saurian, nearly eighteen feet long. For a 
while I stood gazing at this, to me, new 
fellow-citizen of the world, and speculating 
on his mental constitution. The monster 
was, or pretended to be, asleep. I wondered 
if he dreamt, and what his dreams or reve- 
ries might be about ; possibly he was dreaming 
of the same old world with which I associated 
him—possibly of the fish who were swimming 
in the waters below: or, he might be thinking 
of the men and women he had swallowed in 
the course of his existence. There was a 
snort; perhaps that was occasioned by the 
bugles and heavy brass ornaments which had 
adorned the limbs of some Hindoo beauty he 
had eaten, and which were lying heavy and 
indigestible on his stomach. But presently 
the brute lay so still, and seemed so tranquil 
and placid in his sleep, that it was difficult 
to imagine him guilty of such atrocities. He 
did not appear to be disturbed by remorse, or 
the twitchings of a guilty conscience: it may 
have been all a slander. I felt so kindly 
disposed towards him, that I could not 
imagine it possible that if awake he would 
feel disposed to eat me. Let us see!—so 
making a splash with my paddle, I wakened 
the sleeping beauty. He instantly started up, 
and opened, what appeared—what indeed 
proved to be—an enlarged man-trap ; disclosing 
a red, slimy cavern within, fringed with great 
conical fangs. He closed it with a snap that 
made me shudder, and then plunged into 
the water, his eyes glaring with hate and 
defiance. 

Some days after I had made this new acquain- 
tance, I was sitting at home talking with my 
brother, when a native woman came erying and 
screaming to the bungalow door, tearing her 
hair out in handfuls; she got down on the 
veranda floor and struck her head against it, as 
if she really meant to dash her brains out. A 
crowd of other women stood at a short dis- 
tance, crying and lamenting as if they were 
frantic. What was the matter? Half-a-dozen 
voices made answer in a discordant chorus, that 
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while the poor woman was washing her 
clothes by the river side, her child—an infant 
about a year old—had been seized and swal- 
lowed by a Mugger. Although convinced 
that aid was now impossible, we took our 
guns and hastened to the spot where the 
accident happened: but all was still there, 
not a wavelet disturbed the surface of the 
stream. A small speckled kingfisher was 
hovering overhead, as if balanced in the air, 
with its beak bent down on its breast, watch- 
ing the fish beneath; presently it darted 
like an arrow into the water; returned with 
an empty bill, and then went off, with its clear, 
sharp, twittering note, as if to console itself 
for the failure. 

One day I was sitting on the high bank of 
the river, taking snap shots with my gun at 
the large fish who were every now and then 
leaping out of the water. A favourite spaniel 
was bringing a fish out of the water that I 
had hit. It had swam already half way 
across the stream, when the water about six 
yards below her became suddenly disturbed ; 
and, to my horror, up started the head and 
open jaws of an enormous crocodile. The dog 
gave a loud shriek, and sprang half out of the 
water. The Mugger swam rapidly, and had 
got within a yard of his intended victim 
when I raised my gun, and took aim at the 
monster’s head. A thud, a splash, a bubble, 
and a dusky red streak in the water, was all 
thatensued. Presently, however, Juno’s glossy 


black head emerged from the water; and, 
to my delight, began to make rapid progress to- 
wards me, and landed safely. The poor brute, 
wet and shivering, coiled herself up at my 
feet, with her bright hazel eyes fixed on mine 


with ineffable satisfaction. Poor Juno sub- 
sequently fell a victim to the Muggers, when 
her master was not at hand to succour her. 
I mention these facts, to show that the dia- 
bolical revenge with which I afterwards 
assisted in visiting these monsters, was not 
groundless. But the strongest occasion of it 
remains to be told. 

Just as the “rains” were beginning, my 
neighbour, Mr. Hall, sent me word that he 
intended paying me a short visit, and re- 
quested me to send a syce (groom), with a 
saddle-horse, to meet him at a certain place on 
the road. The syce, Sidhoo, was a smart, 
open-chested, sinewy-limbed little fellow, a 
perject model of a biped racer. He could run 
—as is the custom in the East—alongside his 
horse at a pace of seven or eight miles an 
hour, for a length of time that would astonish 
the best English pedestrian I ever heard of. 

Towards evening, Mr. Hall rode up to the 
bungalow, dripping with water, and covered 
with mud. I saw at once that some accident 
had happened, and hastened to assist him. 

As soon as he got inside, he said, in answer 
to my bantering about his “ spill ’’— 

“JT am in no humour for jesting. Your 
syce is lost!” 

“ Drowned ?” 
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“No; eaten !—by an enormous crocodile !” 

He added that, on arriving at a small 
nulla about two miles off, he found it so much 
swollen by rain, that he had to swim his horse 
across it, holding one end of the cord which 
Sidhoo, in common with most Hindoos, wore 
coiled around his waist, and which was used 
in drawing water from the deep wells of the 
country. Hall got safely across, and then 
commenced pulling Sidhoo over by means of 
the cord. The black face with the white teeth 
and turban, were bobbing above the muddy 
water, when all at once the groom threw up 
his arms, gave a loud shriek, and sank below 
the surface. Mr. Hall, who had doubled the 
cord round his hand, was dragged into the 
water ; where he got a momentary glimpse of 
the long serrated tail of a Mugger, lashing 
the water a short way ahead of him. In his 
efforts to save himself, he lost his hold of the 
string, and with much difficulty clambered 
up the slippery bank of the nulla. All was 
now still. Only Sidhoo’s turban was to 
be seen floating loosely, a considerable way 
down the stream. Hall ran towards it, with 
the sort of feeling which makes a drowning 
man catch at a straw; and, by means of a 
stick he succeed in fishing it out, and 
brought it with him, as the only remnant of 
Sidhoo he could give an account of. 

Bad news soon spreads in an Indian village, 
and Sidhoo’s fate was soon made known to 
his wife: and in a short time she came crying 
and sobbing to the bungalow, and laid her 
youngest child at our friend’s feet. The tears 
glistened in the poor fellow’s eyes as he 
tried to soothe and console her; which he did 
by promising to provide for her and her 
children. 

Although Hall was generally running over 
with fun, we smoked our cheroots that even- 
ing in silence; except when we proposed 
schemes for the annihilation of the crocodiles. 
A great many plans were discussed—but none 
that offered much chance of success. The next 
day, after breakfast, I was showing my visitor 
a galvanic blasting apparatus, lately received 
from England, for blowing up the snags 
(stumps of trees) which obstruct the naviga- 
tion of the river. I was explaining its mode 
of action to him, when he suddenly interrupted 
me with— 

“The very thing! Instead of snags, why 
not blow up the Muggers ?” 

I confess that there could be no reason 
why we should not blast the Muggers. The 
difficulty was only how to manage it; yet the 
more we talked of it, the more feasible did 
the scheme appear. 

The brutes keep pretty constant to the 
same quarters, when the fish are plentiful ; 
and we soon ascertained that poor Sidhoo’s 
murderer was well known in the neighbour- 
hood of the nulla. He had on several occa- 
sions carried off goats, sheep, pigs, and 
children; and had once attempted to drag a 
buffalo, whom he had caught drinking, into 
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the water; but, from all accounts, came 
off second best in this rencontre. There not 
being enough of water in the nulla to drown 
the buffalo, the Mugger soon found he had 
caught a Tartar; and after being well mauled 
by the buffalo’s horns, he was fain to scuttle 
off and hide himself among the mud. 

I had observed, when blasting the snags, 
that the concussion produced by the discharge 
had the effect of killing all the fish within a 
range of some twenty or thirty yards. After 
every explosion, they were found in great 
numbers, flocking on the surface of the water 
with their bellies uppermost. [t now occurred 
to me, that if we could only get within a 
moderate distance of the Mugger, if we did 
not blow him to pieces, we would at all events 
give him a shock that would rather astonish 
him. An explosion of gunpowder under water 
communicates a much severer shock to the 
objects in its immediate vicinity, than the 
same quantity of power exploded in the air; 
the greater density of the water enabling it, 
as it were, to give a harder blow. 

Having made our arrangements, Mr. Hall, 
my brother, and myself, got into a small canoe, 
with the blasting apparatus on board, and 
dropt down the stream to where the nulla 
discharges its waters into the Rohan. We 
then got out and proceeded to a village close 
by, where we obtained, for a few annas, the 
carcass of a young kid. A flask with about 
six pounds of gunpowder, and having the 
conducting wires attached, was then sewn into 
the kid’s belly. ‘Two strong ropes were also 
tied to this bait; and, to one of these, 
the conducting wire was firmly bound with 
small cord. The ropes were about thirty 
yards long, and had each attached to its 
extremities one of the inflated goat-skins used 
by water-carriers. Hall, with his goat-skin 
under his arm, and a coil of loose rope in his 
hand, took one side of the nulla, while my 
brother, similarly provided, took the other. 
My brother’s rope contained the wire: so I 
walked beside him, while two coolies, with the 
battery ready charged, and slung to a pole 
which rested on their shoulders, accompanied 
me. A small float was also attached by a 
string to the kid, so as to indicate its position. 

These arrangements being made, we com- 
menced walking up the nulla, dragging 
the carcass of the kid in the stream, and 
moving it across from side to side so as 
to leave no part of the bed untried; and as 
the nulla was only about twelve yards 
wide, we felt pretty confident that if the 
Mugger were in it, we could scarcely fail of 
coming in contact with him. We had pro- 
ceeded only about a quarter of a mile, when 
the float suddenly dipt. My brother and 
Hall threw the loose coil of ropes they 
carried on the water, along with the inflated 
skins. These made it soon evident by their 

motion that the Mugger had seized the kid. He 
was dashing across ina zig-zag direction down 
the stream. I ran after him as fast as I could; 





and paying out the cord from the reel when I 
found it impossible to keep up with him. On 
reaching a place where the banks were steeper 
than usual he came toa stand still. I got on 
the top of the bank and commenced hauling 
in the rope. I did not, however, venture to 
lift the skin out of the water for fear of dis- 
turbing him, until the coolies with the battery 
had time to come up. This was a very anxious 
time; for, if the Mugger had shifted his 
quarters before they came up, a fresh run 
with him would have ensued, with the 
chance of his breaking the wires with his 
teeth. After a while I heard the coolies 
approaching, and my brother scolding them 
and urging them to hasten on. Just as 
their heads appeared above the bank the 
foremost coolie tripped his foot and fell, I 
groaned with disappointment—presently my 
brother came along with them and brought 
the battery to my feet; a good deal of the 
acid had been spilt, but with the aid of a 
bottle of fresh acid we had brought along 
with us, we soon got the battery up to the 
requisite power. Everything being now in 
order, I commenced pulling up the rope with 
the wire. I proceeded as cautiously as pos- 
sible for fear of disturbing the Mugger ; but 
in spite of all my efforts, the inflated skin, in 
coming up the bank, dislodged some loose 
pieces of earth, and sent them splashing into 
the water. Fortunately, however, the Mugger 
had made up his mind to digest the kid 
where he was. I could not help chuckling 
when I at length got hold of the end of the 
wires. While my brother was fastening one 
of them to the battery, I got the other 
ready for completing the circuit. The Mugger 
all the while laying still at the bottom of the 
nulla with, most likely, a couple of fathoms 
of water over his head, unconscious of 
danger, and little dreaming that the two- 
legged creatures on the bank had got a nerve 
communicating with his stomach, through 
which they were going to send a flash of light- 
ning, that would shatter his scaly hulk to 
pieces. 

Everything being now ready, I made 
fatal contact. Our success was complete! 
We felt a shock, as if something had fallen 
down the bank—a mound of muddy water 
rose, with a muffled, rumbling sound, and then 
burst out to a column of dark smoke. A 
splashing and bubbling succeeded, and then 
a great crimson patch floated on the water, 
like a variegated carpet pattern. Strange 
looking fragments of scaly skin were picked 
up by the natives from the water’s edge, and 
brought to us amidst a very general re- 
joicing. The exploded Mugger floated down 
the stream, and the current soon carried it out 
of sight. Weare not at all sorry, for it look- 
ed such a horrible mess that we felt no desire 
to examine it. 

Our sense of triumphant satisfaction was, 
however, sadly damped, about a week after- 
wards, when we received the mortifying an- 
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nouncement, that Sidhoo’s Mugger was still 
alive, and on his old beat, apparently unin- 
jured. It was evident that we had blasted 
the wrong Mugger! We consoled ourselves 
with the reflection that if he were not Sidhoo’s 
murderer, it was very likely he was not wholly 
innocent of other atrocities, and therefore 
deserved his fate. 

Of course it was impossible to rest while 
Sidhoo’s Mugger remained alive, so we were 
not long in preparing for a second expedition. 
This time we took the precaution of not 
charging the battery until we were certain 
that the bait was swallowed. The acid, 
diluted to the necessary strength, was, 
therefore, carried in one of those brown 
earthen-ware jars called grey-beards, which 
had come out to us full of Glenlivet whiskey. 
We commenced dragging the kid up the 
stream, as before ; but, having walked more 
than a mile without getting a bite, we were 
getting rather disheartened, and sat down 
to rest, struck a light, and smoked a cheroot. 
Hall laid down, having manufactured an im- 
promptu easy chair out of his coil of rope, 
with the inflated goat-skin placed above it. 
My brother was not long in imitating his 
example, and I laid down under the shade 
of some reeds, near to the water’s edge. 
The heat was oppressive—and we were dis- 
cussing the probability of getting a bite that 
day, and lamenting that we had not brought 
some pale ale along with us, when, all at 
once, I got a sharp blow on the leg, while my 
brother came spinning down the bank like 
a teetotum; a companion picture to Hall, 
who was revolving down the opposite bank. 
The ropes and skins went rushing down 
the nulla at a tremendous pace. As soon 
as we recovered from the laughter into which 
we were thrown by this droll contretemps, 
we set off in pursuit, guided by the track 
which the inflated skins made in the water. 
On they went, dashing from side to side, 
as they had done in our first attempt. On 
coming to a place where the nulla made 
a sharp turn, they stood still under the high 
bank, on the inner curve of the bend. It un- 
fortunately happened that the bank, near 
to which the skins were floating, was too 
precipitous for us to get near them, without 
starting the Mugger from his present position. 
With much labour, we detached some loose sods 
from the top of the bank, and sent them with a 
loud splash into the water, directly over where 
we imagined him to have taken up his 
quarters. This had the desired effect, for the 
skins began to move slowly down the stream 
as if the Mugger were crawling leisurely 
along the bottom. 

Leaving my brother with the coolies in 
charge of the battery, I ran on to where 
the bank was more shelving. By good luck, 
the stream was rushing up, after its sudden 
sweep, and sent a strong current against 
this bank. I had not waited many minutes, 
before the skins came floating round the 
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corner, to where I was standing. I seized the 
one to which the wire was attached, desir- 
ing my brother to charge the battery, and 
bring itdown. ‘This he did much sooner than 
I could have expected; for as the battery was 
now empty, one cooly was able to carry it on 
his head while my brother took the jar of acid 
in his hand. It was evident from the motion 
of the other skin in the water that the Mugger 
was still moving ; so no time was to be lost. I 
made the connection with the battery with one 
of the wires. In another instant the circuit 
was complete and the Mugger’s doom sealed. 

There was a momentary pause—owing, I 
suppose, to some slight loss of insultation in the 
wires—then came the premonitory shock ; then 
the rumble, the smoke, and the sparks; and a 
great bloated mass of flesh and blood rose 
to the surface of the water. Hall called 
out to us to drag it ashore, and see whether 
we could get any trace of poor Sidhoo. We 
tried by means of a bamboo pole to pull it to 
the bank; but the glimpse we got of it as it 
neared was so unutterably disgusting, that we 
pushed it off again, and allowed it to float 
away down with the current. 

That this was Sidhoo’s Mugger, there could 
be no doubt; for he was never seen or heard 
of in the neighbourhood again. 





CHIPS. 


A ROYAL SPEECH BY JAMES THE FIRST. 


Asa strong contrast to the Speech from 
the Throne, mentioned in the first article of 
this Number, we are enabled to give—from a 
pamphlet which has fallen into our hands—a 
condensed report of a speech made by Her 
Majesty’s pedantic ancestor, James the First, 
on the 20th of June, 1616. It was delivered 
in the Star Chamber, on the occasion of the 
Judges setting out on their several circuits. 
The report was drawn up by Edward Wake- 
man from his own notes taken, in the 
Star Chamber, from the Royal lips. He 
was the son of John Wakeman, Esq., of Beck- 
ford, in the county of Gloucester; and a 
Barrister of the Inner Temple, of which 
Society his father was also a member. The 
original is indorsed in the father’s hand- 
writing thus:—* The Kinges Speech in the 
Starre Chamber, 20» Junij 1616 taken by Ned 
Wakeman.” It is believed that no report of 
this curious specimen of Royal eloquence had 
ever till lately been printed, although the fact 
of James the First having delivered a charge 
to the judges in the Court of Star Chamber has 
not entirely escaped the notice of historians. 

The copy now before us was recently 
printed by Thomas Wakeman, Esquire, of 
Graig, near Monmouth, a descendant of the 
reporter. 

The minutes commence by stating that the 
King, “in the beginninge of his Speache he re- 
membred a peece of Davides Psalmes makeinge 
a briefe discourse concerning the exposition 
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thereof w** by reason of the noise of the 
assemblie and the lownes of his voice at the 
entrance thereunto I could not well heare.” 
The divine Right of Kings—a question 
which was so thoroughly discussed during 
the reign of the second James—was thus 
modestly handled by the Scottish Monarch :— 


“ As towchinge the dignitie of a kinge he seyd 
that they sitt in the throne of God and therefore 
are in scripture tearmed Godds and that good 
kinges are to imitate God in justice and sinceritie 
of hart but wt*out private respect for the ad- 
vanemt of their owne endes or vaine glorie for 
otherwise they are but unjust and unrighteous. 
And that as good Judges they are to imitate Sola- 
mon and Davide the one in wisdom the other in 
holynes. Kinges are properlie Judges and all 
Judgem*® are theirs how be it they are pronounced 
by their Judges as their ministers and substitues 
by authoritie derived from them as from the yme- 
diate livetentnt of God. And althoughe the 
manner and formes of governmt doe varie accord- 
inge to the div'sitie of Kingdomes yet the sen- 
tences pronounced by the mouthes of the Judges 
(elected by the Kinge as interpreters of his lawes’ 
are his and he is to answer for them before God 
soe as there is a neere league and affinitie be- 
tweene the Kinge and God uppward so is there as 
neere betweene the Kinge and the Judge downe- 
warde whose office and dutie is to declare and ex- 
pound lawes not to invent and make lawes.” 


After explaining why he had not delivered 
himself unto the Judges in the Star Chamber 
before (because, “when he came into this 
kingdome he was an olde Kinge yet was he 
but a straunger to our lawes and goverm' and 
therefore like one of Pythagoras schollers he 
thought good to professe silence duringe the 
first seaven yeares and to passe a prenticeshippe 
in learninge before he beganne to teache 
thinkeinge himselfe oonapt to ascende the 
seate of Judicature before he had learned 
howe to judge),” he divided his discourse into 
three heads :— 


“1. First the charge he was to give himselfe for 
a K. cannot give a good charge to his subjects ex- 
cept he doth first beginne wt» himselfe for good 
waters flow not but from good springes. 

“2. The second was a caveatt to the Judges. 

“3. The third an admonition to his subjects.” 


In his “caveat to the judges,” James’s 
reference to the Court of Chancery is in- 
teresting. In that year (1616) Sir Thomas 
Egerton, founder of the Ellesmere family, 
resigned the seals in favour of the great 
Francis Becon. “Then he spake” continues 
the reporter, “of the Court of Chauncery 
wet he sayd was ordayned for the miti- 
gation of the rigor of the comon lawe and 
that the Chauncellor was but the dispencer 
of his conscience that it was a highe Court, 
and that Tes/e meipse was most properly 
written there. That from thence was no 
appeale to any other Court, and that he 
was speciallie bound to maintayne this Court. 
But yett this Court must keepe it self w**in 
his limits and the Chauncellor was not to 
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exceede his authoritie as he sayd he had 
often given him in charge, but to procede 
accordinge as hath been used in the auncient 
and best times, and if he transgressed his 
limitts and bounds the Judges of other 
courts maie not reform it but complaynt 
thereof to be made to his mati®, For the 
present Chauncellor he sayd at his comeing 
into the kingdome he found him in that 
place wherein he had ever sence contynewed 
him and wished he might longe contynewe 
therein and he sayd that the attempt to 
bringe the Chauncellor within the compasse 
of Premunire was odious and absurde for to 
indite him sittinge as it were in his owne 
place were to indite himselfe and to tornne 
himselfe uppon the point of his owne sword,” 

The royal picture of the Justice of the 
Peace of that day, comes in full corroboration 
of Shakespeare’s portraits of the same 
persons :— 


«« As towchinge the office of a Justice of Peace 
he s@ that although yt seamed to some fantasticall 
greene headed gentlemen to be an office of litle 
reputation, yet it was in his oppinion both wor- 
shippfull and hontable and of as great necessitie 
for the well orderinge of the affairs of the 
countrey as the highest offices and places for 
managinge of matters of state in the court. But 
because Justices of the Peace were of two kindes 
the one good the other badde, his pleasure was 
that the judges should from time to time adv'tise 
him of such as did well execute their offices. . . Of 
these badde Justices he s4 there were fower sortes. 
The first were such as were loyteringe Justices 
and laye at home and didnothinge. ‘The second 
were busiebodyes, who did too much embraceinge 
many businesses for the enlargemt of theire 
private gaigne and profits. The Thirde sorte were 
factious and contentious justices. The fowerth 
such as had a puritanicall itchinge to stirre the 
people against governemt and discipline. All such 
justices (as unprofitable members and ministers) 
he would have casheered.” 


Papal aggression was dealt with much more 
summarily than itis in ourday. “ Then,” quoth 
Mr. Wakeman, “ the King declared his mind 
towchinge priests which he would have by 
all means possible extirpated ” :— 


“ Yet would he proceed wt greater severitie 
against some than against other some for he pro- 
tested he was lothe to hang a priest for sayinge of 
masse, or for the mere execution of theire office 
or function. But for such as refused to take the 
oathe of allegiance (w** he s@ lette the Pope and 
all the divells of hell say what they will was but 
a meere tempurall oathe) he would have despatch- 
ed. In the like manner would he have them deale 
wth such as haveinge binne formerly banished pre- 
sume to retorne hether againe. He allsoe signified 
to the Judges that he would have those priests that 
broke prison taste of the same cuppe for he s# 
those men w®* could not be kept wt*in the walls 
of a prison, deserved to be helde in the noose of a 
halter: moreover that they were not like St 
Peter who went not owt of prison before an angell 
of heaven called him whereas these are called 
forth by an angell of hell. ‘Then he s¢ he had 
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given directions for the examination of the priestes 
remayninge in Wisbitche Castle, towardes whom 
he would proceede eyther favourablie or severely 
according as they gave him occasion by theyre 
answers.” 


The King’s next recommendation to the 
Judges has been imitated rather extensively 
inmoderntimes. His suggestion “towchinge” 
public works has been superseded by the far 
less agreeable expedient of tolls :— 


« Next of all he commanded them to pull downe 
all howses and poor cottages for s4 he as woodes 
and brakes are the dennes and shelters of wilde 
beastes, Soe are these places the receptacles and 
lurkinge holes of theeves, drunkardes, and pill- 
pheringe vagaboundes. He allsoe willed them toe 
see the lawes and statutes against roagueinge 
beggers put in due execution. And that howses 
of correction should for that purpose be erected 
and mayntayned. And here he toke occasion to 
commend Justice Popham of whom he had hearde 
reported, that he was soe sharpe and severe 
against idle persons, that there was noe like thinge 
as a begger in all Som setteshire where he dwellt. 
And because high waies and bridges (amungest 
other thinges) were of great necessitie and use for 
his subjects, he gave the Judges a stricte charge 
that they shoulde earnestly stirre uppe, and com- 
pede the people to the mendinge and maintayn- 
inge of them, addinge further that the repayringe 
of these was none of the meanest workes of charitie 
and therefore he much merveyled that there have- 
inge binne soe much given towardes the indowmt 
of hospitalls, allmeshowses, and the like (since his 
firste cominge to the crowne) that there hath binne 
soe little bestowed to these uses.” 


At the time King James spoke, London 
consisted of about sixty thousand houses, and 
a hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, 
instead of the two millions and a quarter which 
are herded within its boundaries at present. 
About that time habitations began to be built 
of bricks; timber, filled up with plaster, 
having been the material previously in use. 
A building mania appears to have taken pos- 
session of the Londoners; and King James 
“didde with great vehemencie and earnest- 
ness declare himself concerninge 


“the extraordinary buyldinge that hath of late times 
binne used in the cittie and suburbs of London, 
wh excessive enlargemt of the body of this cittie 
would (as he saide) in time tende to the utter ruine 
and undoeing of the countrey and all other citties 
within the realme. The cawse of the great repayre 
and accesse to this towne he ascribed to the pride 
and vanitie of ladyes and gentlewoemen. The 
effects whereof (he s4) were noe lesse than the 
beggeringe of there husbandes, the losse of theyre 
owne creddit (especially in younge woemen who 
while they come hether to be married forsooth 
doe but marre their reputacion), And finallye 
the impovtishinge and destruction of the poore 
countrey which by these meanes is forsaken and 
bereft both of the company and comfort of the 
better and abler ranke of the people, to the utter 
ov'throwe and decaye of all hospitallitie for w°h 
this kingdome in auncient time hath binne re- 
nowned above all the nations of the earth for the 


prevention of we great mischiefs and inconve- 
niences he s@ his pleasure was that if any man 
went abowt or presumed to builde in or abowt the 
cittie of London that the builder together wt his 
workemen should be committed and cast in prison 
and the buildings ov‘ throwne and abated.” 


Unhappy Cubitts and Petos of the seven- 
teenth century ! 

King James’s peroration is as simple and 
concise as that of his successor Victoria :— 


“These he sé were the sume of those thingeS 
w°4 he had at this time intended to give them in 
charge addinge further that although he had 
heretofore binne a straunger to that court and 
place (meaninge the Starre-chamber) yet should 
they hereafter enjoye his presence there more 
often.” 


NATIONAL-DEBT DOCTORS. 


Dr. Price, in the preface to his observations 
on Reversionary Payments as a means of 
paying off the National Debt, remarking on 
the prodigious power of Compound Interest, 
states, that a penny so improved from our 
Saviour’s birth, as to double itself every four- 
teen years—or (which is nearly the same) put 
out to five per cent. compound interest— 
would in seventeen hundred and seventy-three 
years, have increased to more money than 
would be contained in one hundred and fifty 
millions of globes, each equal to the earth in 
magnitude, and all solid gold! 

Mr. Morgan, a profound arithmetician, in 
checking this astounding calculation, dis- 
covered one of those errors which are meant 
—while falsifying details—to verify the general 
principle. A penny so improved at compound 
interest, as to double itself in fourteen years, 
would have accumulated only, Mr. Morgan 
declares, to one hundred and seven millions 
of golden globes ; or forty-three millions fewer 
than Dr. Price computed! However correct 
these calculations may be, they bring to the 
mind of those who have no brains for com- 
plex masses of figures, the chronological 
computations quoted by Chevreau in his 
“ Histoire du Monde,” a couple of quarto 
volumes published in 1686. One of them 
gives as the result of a bewildering complexity 
of calculations, the precise day and moment 
at which the world was created. The calcu- 
lator asserts “ without fear of contradiction,” 
(for who is to check his astro-chronological 
computation ?) that this great globe was 
created “on Friday afternoon, the 6th of 
September, at four o’clock precisely.” 

The Cockers, Walkingames, and De Mor- 
gans of Chevreau’s time had no practical 
subject on which to expend their arithmetical 
fanaticism. They, happy people, had no 
National Debt. Modern cypherers, on the 
contrary, need not, like them, wear out their 
slates and blunt their pencils with calcula- 
tions of a purely speculative character. His 
late Majesty King William the Third, set 
them that very large sum, the National Debt. 
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To do them justice, they have been working | (the saving in interest being about 60,000 
at it ever since. The task of finding out} pounds a year); thus leaving the country, at 
a way of clearing off the National Debt by | the end of the period named, 610 millions in 
means of the arithmetic laws applicable to|debt, and still subject to the annual charge 
compound interest, have fascinated financial | of 22 millions for interest.” 

enthusiasts, including Dr. Price and Mr. 


Morgan, from the days of its imposition to | —--————————— = 





that on which we write these lines. The A CINNAMON GARDEN, 
latest is from a correspondent of our 
own :— 


Tue Englishman sips his coffee, enjoys 
“One pound sterling, per annum, kept at|sugar in his tea, and spices in his pastry, 
compound interest,” says our friend, “at the | wondering why such things are not cheaper; 
rate of three per cent. per annum, would | and picturing Indian planters as princes, in 
give, in fifty-eight years, 157/.; in sixty-four| white calico and straw hats, having little 
years, 195/.; in seventy-three years, 265/.; in|else to do than to smoke hookahs, drink 
eighty-five years, 394/.; in one hundred and | brandy-pawney, and pocket their gains, A 
seven years, 790/.; and in one hundred and | trip to some of the coffee, sugar, or cinnamon 
twenty-nine years, 1562/. Thedebtat present | estates in Ceylon, would at once dispel the 
stands at about 780 millions of pounds|imaginary picture; none of the articles we 
sterling ; consequently fifty-eight yearly pay- | have mentioned grow indigenous and without 
ments of five millions of pounds each, with the | trouble, as a visit to the Kaderani Cinnamon 
interest accruing thereon, at the rate of three | Gardens would show. 
per cent. per annum, would, at par, pay it off.| Before, however, we start for them, it may 
Sixty-four payments of four millions each; | be as well to mention that the aromatic spice 
seventy-three of three millions each; eighty-| called cinnamon, is the inner bark of the 
five of two millions each; one hundred and | Laurus Cinnamomi,a beautiful tree, attaining 
seven of one million each ; or one hundred and | the size, and something the appearance of a 
twenty-nine of half a million each; would ac- | moderately Jarge pear-tree. ‘To produce fine 
complish the same object, in the respective | bark—such as is required for purposes of 
number of years. Taking the interest, as | commerce—the tree must be felled, and the 
now paid, at twenty-eight millions a year,|root forced to grow in shoots, straight and 
the aggregate sums required to be paid by|smooth. These being cut when eighteen 
the public, in taxes, to cover the charge would | months or two years old, a fresh supply of 
be, respectively, viz: young sticks rapidly appear after the first 
In 58 64 73 85 107andin129 years. rains. A cinnamon plantation, therefore, is 
in reality a garden, and not a forest. 





1624 1792 2044 2380 2996 3612 millions. 


sak The English Government possess five cinna- 
annual 2 6 ° es . 
paren | 290 256 219 170 107 643 mon plantations in Ceylon, containing in the 
as above —_ << <= =< ooo 


Total 1914 2048 2203 2550 3103 3676}. millions | *SStegate about twelve thousand acres. These 
have nearly all been sold to private individuals, 
of pounds sterling; showing a difference | some of whom allow their estates to be very 
between the first and last periods of 17624 | much neglected ; others keep them in a state 
millions; and, if interest were taken into|of high cultivation. It is to one of the latter 
account, the difference would amount to the | description, managed by the late Colombo 
enormous sum of 98,263 millions. Firm, of Ackland, Boyd and Co., that I am 
“ Leaving interest, however, out of the calcu- | about to proceed. They were agents for and 
lation, and taking two millions as the sum to | part proprietors of, some three thousand acres 
be applied annually, for the purpose indicated, | of cinnamon land, most of which lay at Kade- 
it appears that the debt could be totally |rani, near Negombo, a town about thirty 
extinguished in eighty-five-years, at a cost| miles distance from Colombo, on the sea- 
to the public of 2550 millions; or 170 | coast. 
millions more than the amount of the in-| The whole of the Ceylon coast is low and 
terest, which, under any circumstances, short | sandy, and generally favourable for the growth 
of repudiation or national bankruptcy, must |of cinnamon, which flourishes in a hot and 
be paid. damp atmosphere, such as is there found. To 
“T now mention the proposal made in Par- | get to Negombo, the most pleasant and least 
liament last session, that two millions a year | fatiguing mode is by a native covered canoe, 
should be applied to the reduction of the debt;|along the old Dutch canal, a small river 
to contrast the one plan with the other. | which the Dutch deepened, so as to admit of 
Two millions a year applied simply to the re- | loaded boats passing at all times. A passage 
duction of the debt, would not accomplish its | canoe is as light as the trunk of a mango-tree 
extinction in less than 390 years, at a cost of |can be made by adzing out the interior. 
7125 millions (inclusive of interest, which I | Stretched at full length on the matted deck, I 
have not been at the trouble of calculating, | watched the two boatmen haul in their little 
but which would amount to an “appalling” | rush bag of tobaccos, jaggery, and hoppers (a 
sum); and in eighty-five years it would only | kind of light cakes), and proceed to hoist the 
be reduced to the extent of 170 millions |enormous sail, held in its place by huge bam- 
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boos. No sooner was this done, than the little 
canoe bounded off as swiftly and noiselessly as 
a deer; the breeze was fair, and the water 
smooth as a mirror, Jf anything can trans- 
ort one in imagination to fairy land, it is to 
be wafted along in a Cingalese canoe, with 
its beautifully-transparent tall sail, floating 
jauntily amongst groves of wild, strange- 
looking trees, which nearly always fringe the 
banks of tropical rivers; and catch occa- 
sionally the gorgeous rays of the sun amidst 
the dark, clustering foliage. The canal 
or river is as winding as a serpent, and in 
many places so narrow, that the bamboo 
mast gave a passing greeting to clusters of 
flowering shrubs that blossomed on the cool 
banks. 

The Lake of Negombo, a fine sheet of 
water, was soon crossed, and landing at a 
little tope of cocoa-nut trees, I procured 
one of the common bullock-hackeries of the 
country, and made the best of my way to the 
gardens. 

A first glance at the cinnamon plantations 
at Kaderani showed that drainage had been 
well seen to. This is a very important 
matter; for, although heat and moisture 
are both essential to the full development 
of the spice, stagnant water injures its 
flavor. The natives pay but little atten- 


tion to this nor to removing the young 
sticks before the bark thickens too much; 
hence the marked inferiority of all native- 


grown cinnamon, 

Arrived at the superintendent’s bungalow, 
a breakfast of fish, eggs, and curry was soon 
served up, and finished with a bottle of Allsop’s 
Pale Ale; for be it known that the dirty thick 
liquid served out as coffee by the Cingalese, 
is not drinkable by one European in a 
dozen; although it might have been expected 
that the island which produces the berry in 
such abundance should also furnish the 
beverage of fair quality. Breakfast over, I 
meate, with my host, to inspect the 
“works,” or“ peeling-houses.” 

In former days, both under the Dutch and 
English Governments, the cultivation, as well 
as the after preparation of the spice, was ex- 
clusively carried on by one particular caste of 
Cingalese, called “ Chalias,” who had head- 
men, or petty chiefs, of various grades placed 
over them, belonging to their own body. This 
system is now partly changed, and the pre- 
paration of the bark is alone carried on by 
the “ Chalias.” This being their hereditary 
occupation, they are, as might be expected, 
remarkably expert in their operations. Having 
spent two days amongst these Peelers, I was 
enabled to watch the whole process of 
cropping, in the various stages, from the green 
stick to the beautifully yellow pipe of pre- 
pared spice. 

The “Chalias ” are assembled at break of 
day in gangs of thirty, with a “ Canghan,” or 
native overseer of field work, over each. All 
are armed with a sharp, light bill-hook, or 


“cattie,” and a stout cord to tie up the sticks 
when cut. The European superintendent, 
having seen each gang properly equipped, 
accompanies them to the spot appointed for 
the day’s cutting, to which they march in 
good order; each party is then placed, and, 
at a signal from the superintendent, the men, 
to the number perhaps of two hundred, rush 
amongst the bushes, “cattie” in hand, with 
loud shouts and cheers, and the work of 
destruction commences in good earnest. The 
peelers are paid according to the quantity of 
spice they prepare, and it may, therefore, be 
imagined how anxious each one is to secure a 
good bundle of sticks. A stranger seeing this 
large number of men rushing madly into the 
plantation, flourishing their sharp, shining 
weapons above their heads, with their long 
black hair floating over their shoulders, 
might easily fancy they were in pursuit of 
wild animals, or about to attack some hidden 
enemy. Very soon, however, the shouting 
ceases : not a sound is heard, save the sharp 
click of the “ catties” against the tender 
green sticks, which may be seen toppling over 
in all directions. By ten or eleven o’clock 
the peelers had cut sufficient cinnamon to 
occupy them in the barking process for the 
remainder of the day; and, having collected 
all their sticks in bundles, they proceeded to 
the “peeling house.” Arrived there, .not a 
moment was lost: the heavy bundle is flung 
upon the floor of the veranda, and the 
“ Chalias,” having hastily drank off the milky 
juice of a cocoa-nut, and wiped the perspira- 
tion from their foreheads, seated themselves 
cross-legged on a rush mat; and with a curi- 
ously-shaped little knife, proceeded to strip 
the tender bark. It is scarcely to be believed 
how rapidly barking is performed. The little 
knife is first run down the stick on two 
opposite sides, from end to end, and then, by 
inserting the instrument at the thick part, 
between the bark and the stick, and running 
it quickly along, with a twisting motion, the 
long slip of fine bark falls off without a slit 
or blemish, an object very desirable if the 
quality be in other respects fine. When the 
sticks are all stripped they are of no further 
use. 

On the morning of the second day the scene 
was of a more lively character. The wives 
and children of the peelers again flocked to the 
peeling-house ; and, seated in rows, commenced 
scraping off the green cuticle from the heaps 
of bark slips, which are brought to them by 
the younger children, who also remove the 
scraped spice to the men. These begin by 
assorting them into three qualities, according 
to thinness of bark and brightness of colour ; 
the shorter pieces of each kind are set aside, 
to be placed in the interior of the pipe, whilst 
the longest are placed outside. The piping, 
or quilling, then commences, and by dexterous 
management, the peeler so selects his bark, 
that very little cutting at the ends is required 
to form them into their proper length. The 
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quills are made into uniform lengths of three 
feet and a half, and three layers of the bark, 
or quill, inside each other. The greatest 
vigilance of the superintendent and his native 
assistants, is needed in this stage of the pro- 
cess; for much of the value of the spice 
depends upon the proper division into qualities, 
and, not less, upon the rejection of all very 
coarse pieces ; for it is to the interest of the 
peelers—who are paid by the weight—that as 
much as possible of the thick be placed in the 
quills; but the master’s interest requires that 
as little as possible should be so hidden. The 
experiment was once made of paying the 
“ Chalias ” by the day with a view of securing 
better work, but so little was there done in 
twelve hours, that it would have been ruinous 
to have continued the system. An active 
* Chalia,” assisted by his wife and child, will 
prepare one hundred pounds of spice in a 
month, which will produce him one pound 
seventeen and sixpence, or seven pounds for 
the season, if of fourmonths. Upon this they 
will idle away the rest of the year, though in 
some few cases other trifling occupations are 
followed. 

The bark having a natural tendency to 
curl up, requires but little rolling; and, when 
made up on the second day, the pipes are 
laid out singly upon cords stretched across 
the upper part of the building. There they 
remain for two days, when they undergo a 
little more rolling up, or “ handling,” and 
are placed on stands outside, exposed to the 
action of the hot air, but carefully shel- 
tered by cocoa-nut leaves from the rays of 
the sun. 

Three or four days of this open-air drying will 
generally suffice. The pipesare then piled up on 
light stands of wood for a week or two, when 
they are weighed and paid for. Each party of 
“ Chalias ” keep their cuttings separate ; anda 
good deal of emulation often arises amongst 
them as to who shall turn out the greatest 
quantity of the finest kind, called “ first 
sort.” 

In the peeling-house which I inspected, the 
utmost order and decorum prevailed; not a 
word was allowed to be spoken by the work- 
people. The various headmen, clad in long 
white robes, and with high combs in their 
hair, passed on from one peeler to another in 
silence, pointing with the finger to any defec- 
tive work. The only drawback to the agree- 
able features of the scene, was an old, gaunt 
Malay, with musket on shoulder, who paced 
the length of the building in grim dignity, to 
enforce order, if necessary, and to prevent pil- 
fering. Stili, altogether it was a pleasing 
sight; and [ could not but contrast the well- 
ordered, business-like mode of work pursued 
here, with the uproar and confusion I wit- 
nessed the following day in a peeling-house 
on a native property, where all appeared to 
be masters. 

The after-processes of assortment, packing, 
and baking, are carried on in the Colombo 
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establishments; as is also the distillation of 
the essential oil of cinnamon from the cuttings 
and rejected pieces of bark. 
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One day in the beginning of the year 1803, 
Mr. Salt, whose name has since become so 
celebrated amongst the discoverers of Egyptian 
antiquities, observed before one of the public 
rooms of Edinburgh, a great crowd assem- 
bled. For almost every one there exists a 
mysterious attraction in the sight of a 
number of people, and Mr. Salt, no wiser than 
his neighbours, pushed his way, when the 
doors were opened, into the room. There, on 
a sort of stage, he saw a tall and powerfully- 
built young man, performing various gym- 
nastic exercises, and feats of strength. While 
this Hercules in tinsel was lifting enormous 
weights, and jumping from a table over the 
heads of twelve men, a pretty, delicate-looking 
young woman, was arranging some hydraulic 
machines and musical glasses, with which the 
entertainment was to terminate. As the price 
of admission was nominal, she occasionally 
also handed round a small wooden bowl, in 
order to collect gratuities from the spec- 
tators. 

Very few of those who were enjoying the 


exhibition gave anything; and when the 
young woman approached her husband, 
and showed him the few coins she had 


received, he hastened to terminate his per- 
formance. Mr. Salt pitied the poor fellow, 
and as the young woman was passing said 
to her, 

“ You forgot to present your bowl for my 
contribution—Here it is.” 

He slipped a silver coin into her hand. 
Both she and her husband thanked him 
warmly ; the latter in broken English, and 
with an Italian accent. 

Mr. Salt, who had but just returned from 
Rome, replied in Italian; and, perceiving in 
the stranger’s manner of expressing himself 
a degree of refinement not to be expected 
from a mountebank, asked him whence he 
came, and what was his history. 

“ Six months ago, sir,” replied the man, “if 
any one had told me that I should be reduced 
to earn my bread by exhibiting my strength 
in public, I should have felt greatly inclined to 
knock him down. I came to England for 
the purpose of making known some hydraulic 
machines of my invention; but the spirit 
of routine, and the love of ignorance, closed 
every avenue against me. Previously, before 
losing all my hopes of success, J married 
this young girl. Had I been alone in the 
world, I verily believe that the bitter destruc- 
tion of my expectations would have rendered 
me careless of supporting life ; but how could 
I leave her in misery ?” 

“ But why not try to display your really 
extraordinary strength and dexterity under 
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more favourable circumstances? Why do|to retrace their steps to Padua. That night, 


you not offer your services to some theatrical 
manager?” 

“Hungry people, sir, cannot wait. I did 
not think of resorting to this method of 
earning a piece of bread, until I saw my wife 
ready to perish for the want of it.” 

The kind Mr. Salt not only relieved his 
immediate wants, but offered to recommend 
him and his wife to the manager of Astley’s 
Circus, in London. Gratefully and eagerly 
did the wanderers accept this offer; and 
while, in company with their benefactor, who 
paid for their places on the coach, they 
journeyed towards town, the man related his 
history. Born at Padua, the son of a poor 
barber, and one of fourteen children, Giovanni 
Battista Belzoni felt from his earliest youth a 
longing desire to visit foreign lands. This 
“truant disposition” was fostered, if not 
caused, by the stories of maritime adventures 
told him by an old sailor; who was strongly 
suspected of having, during many years, prac- 
tised the profession of a pirate. 

The reading or rather devouring of a trans- 
lated copy of “ Robinson Crusoe” (and it is 
a most remarkable circumstance that the book 
which has for its avowed purpose the dis- 
heartening of restless adventurers, should 
have made wanderers and voyagers innu- 
merable,) gave form and fixedness to his 
purpose of rambling; and, in company with 
his youngest brother, the boy set out one 
fine morning, without any intention but 
the somewhat vague one of “travelling to 
seek their fortune.” The young fugitives 
walked several miles, without knowing, in 
the least, whither they were going, when 
a pedlar, who was riding slowly by in a 
cart, accosted them, and asked if they were 
going to Ferrara. Belzoni, although he 
never heard the name before, immediately 
answered in the affirmative. The good- 
natured merchant, pleased with the coun- 
tenances, and pitying the tired looks of the 
children, not only gave them a place in his 
vehicle, but shared with them his luncheon of 
bread, cheese, and fruit. That night they 
occupied part of their companion’s lodging; 
but next day, as his business required him 
to stop at the village where they slept, the 
two boys took leave of him, and pursued their 
journey. Their next adventure was not so 
fortunate. Meeting an empty return carriage, 
they asked the vetiurino to give them a ride; 
and he consenting, they joyfully got in. 
Arrived at Ferrara, the vefturino asked them 
for money. Giovanni, astonished, replied that 
they had none ; and the unfeeling man stripped 
the poor children of their uppper garments, 
leaving them half naked and penniless in the 
streets of an unknown city. Giovanni’s un- 
daunted spirit would have led him still to 
persevere in the wild-goose chase which had 
lured him frem_ his ones but his brother 
Antonio wept, and complained so loudly, that 
he was fain to console the child by consenting 


clasped in each other’s arms, they slept 
beneath a doorway and the next morning 
set out for their native city, begging their food 
on the journey. 

The severe chastisement which Giovanni, 
as the instigator of this escapade, received on 
his return, did not in anywise cure his love of 
rambling. He submitted, however, to learn 
his father’s trade, and at the age of eighteen, 
armed with shaving and hair-cutting imple- 
ments, he set out for Rome, and there ex- 
ercised the occupation of a barber with 
success. After some time, he became deeply 
attached to a girl who, after encouraging 
his addresses, deserted him and married a 
wealthy rival. This disappointment preyed 
so deeply on Belzoni, that, renouncing at the 
same time love and the razor, the world and 
the brazen bowl of suds, he entered a convent, 
and became a Capuchin. The leisure of the 
cloister was employed by him in the study of 
hydraulics ; and he was busy in constructing 
an Artesian well within the monastic pre- 
cincts when the French army under Napo- 
leon took possession of Rome. The monks of 
every order were expelled and dispersed ; 
and our poor Capuchin, obliged to cut his 
own beard, purchased once more the imple- 
ments of his despised calling, and travelled 
into Holland, the head-quarters of hydraulics, 
which were still his passion. The Dutch did 
not encourage him, and he came to this 
country. Here he met his future wife, 
and consoled himself for his past misfor- 
tunes by marrying one who proved, through 
weal and woe, a fond and faithful partner. 
The crude hydraulic inventions of a wandering 
Italian were as little heeded here, as on the 
Continent; and we have already seen the 
expedient to which Belzoni was obliged to 
have recourse when Mr. Salt met him in 
Edinburgh. 

Having reached London, the kind antiquary 
introduced his protégés to the manager of 
Astley’s. The practised eye of the renowned 
equestrian immediately appreciated at their 
value the beauty and athletic vigour of the 
Paduan Goliath ; and he engaged both him and 
his wife at a liberal salary. He caused a piece 
entitled “'The twelve labours of Hercules” to 
be arranged expressly for his new performers ; 
and Mr. Salt had soon afterwards the satis- 
faction of seeing Giovanni Belzoni appear 
on the stage, carrying twelve men on’ his 
arms and shoulders, while Madame, in the 
costume of Cupid, stood at the top, as the 
apex of a pyramid, and waved a tiny 
crimson flag. 

After some time, Mr. Salt went to Egypt as 
consul, and there became acquainted with 
Signor Drouetti. The two friends, equally 
enthusiastic on the subject of Egyptian anti- 
quities, set to work to prosecute researches, 
with an ardour of rivalship which ap- 
proached somewhat too nearly to jealousy. 
Each aspired to undertake the boldest expe- 
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ditions, and to attempt the most hazard- 
ous excavations. But the great object of 
their ambition was an enormous bust of 
Memnon, in rose-coloured granite, which lay 
half buried in the sand on the left bank of 
the Nile. 

Signor Dronetti had failed in all his attempts 
to raise it, nor was Mr. Salt a whit more 
successful. One day, while the latter was 
thinking what a pity it was that such a 
precious monument should be left to perish 
by decay, a stranger asked to speak with 
him. Mr. Salt desired him to be admit- 
ted; and immediately, despite his visitor’s 
oriental garbs and long beard, he recognised 
the Hercules of Astley’s. 

“ What has brought you to Egypt ?” asked 
the astonished consul. 

“You shall hear, sir,” replied the Italian. 
“ After having completed my engagement in 
London, 1 set out for Lisbon, w vhere I was 
employed by the manager of the theatre 
of San Carlo to perform the part of Sam- 
son, in a Scriptural piece which had been 
arranged expressly for me. From thence | 
went to Madrid, where I appeared with ap- 
plause in the theatre Della Puerta del Sol. 
After having collected a tolerable sum of 
money, I resolved to come here. My first 


object is to induce the Pasha to adopt an 
hydraulic machine for raising the waters of 
the Nile.” 

Mr. Salt then explained his wishes respect- 


ing the antiquities; but Belzoni, could not. 
he said, enter upon that till he had carried 
out his scheme of waterworks. 

He was accompanied, he said in continua- 
tion, by Mrs. Belzoni, and by an Irish lad of 
the name of James Curtain; and had reached 
Alexandria just as the plague was beginning 
to disappear from that city, as it always does 
on the approach of St. John’s day, when, as 
almost everybody knows, “ out of respect for 
the saint,” it entirely ceases. The state of the 
country was still very alarming, yet Mr. Bel- 
zoni and his little party ventured to land, and 
performed quarantine in the French quarter: 
where, though really very unwell, they were 
wise enough to disguise their situation ; ; “for 
the plague is so dreadful a scourge,” he ob- 
served, “ and operates so powerfully on human 
fears and human prejudices, that, during its 
prevalence, if a man be ill, he must be ill of 
the plague, and if he die, he must have died of 
the plague.” 

Belzoni went straight to Cairo, where he 
was well received by Mr. Baghos, interpreter 
to Mahommed Ali, to whom Mr. Salt  re- 
commended him. Mr. Baghos immediately 
prepared to introduce him to the pasha, that 
he might come to some arrangement respect- 
ing the hydraulic machine, which he pro- 
posed to construct for watering the gardens of 
the seraglio, As they were proceeding towards 
the palace, through one of the principal 
streets of Cairo, a fanatical Mussulman struck 
Mr. Belzoni so fiercely on the leg with his 


staff, that it tore away a large piece of flesh, 
The blow was severe, and the discharge 
of blood copious, and he was obliged to be 
conveyed home, where he remained under 
cure thirty days before he could support 
himself on the wounded leg. When able to 
leave the house, he was presented to the 
Pasha, who received him very civilly; but 
on being told of the misfortune which 
had happe ned to him, contented himself 
with coolly observing, “that such acci- 
dents could not be avoided where there were 
troops.” 

An arrangement was immediately concluded 
for erecting a machine which was to raise as 
much water with one ox as the ordinary ones 
do with four. Mr. Belzoni soon found, how- 
ever, that he had many prejudices to en- 
counter, and many obstacles to overcome, on 
the part of those who were employed in the 
construction of the work, as well as of those 
who owned the cattle engaged in drawing 
water for the Pasha’s gardens. The fate of a 
machine which had been'sent from England 
taught him to augur no good for that which he 
had undertaken to construct. Though of the 
most costly description, and every way equal 
to perform what it was calculated to do, it had 
failed to answer the unreasonable expectations 
of the Turks,—because “the quantity of 
water raised by it was not sufficient to 
inundate the whole country in an hour!— 
which was their measure of the power of an 
English water-wheel.” 

When that of Belzoni was completed, the 
Pasha proceeded to the gardens of Soubra to 
witness its effect. The machine was set to 
work, and, although constructed of bad ma- 
terials, and of unskilful workmanship, its 
powers were greater than had been contracted 
for ; yet the Arabs, from interested motives, 
declared against it. The Pasha. however, 
though evidently disappointed, admitted that 
it was equal to four of the ordinary kind, and, 
consequently, accorded with the agreement. 
Unluckily, he took it into his head to _ 
the oxen removed, and, “ by way of frolic,” t 
see what effect could be produced by salle 
fifteen men into the wheel. The Irish lad 
got in with them; but no sooner had the 
wheel begun to turn than the Arabs jumped 
out, leaving the lad alone in it. ‘The wheel, 
relieved from its load, flew back with such 
velocity, that poor Curtain was flung out, and 
in the fall broke one of his thighs ; and, being 
entangled in the machinery, would, in all pro- 
bability, have lost his life, had not Belzoni 
applied his prodigious strength to the wheel, 
and stopped it. The accident, however, was 
fatal to the project and to the future hopes of 
the projector. 

At that time the insolence of the Turkish 
officers of the Pashalic was at its height, and 
the very sight of a “dog of a Christian” 
raised the ire of the more bigoted followers of 
the Prophet. While at Soubra, which is 
close to Cairo, Belzoni had a narrow escape 
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from assassination. He relates the adventure 
in his work on Egypt :— 

“Some particular business calling me to 
Cairo, 1 was on my ass in one of the narrow 
streets, where I met a loaded camel. The 
space that remained between the camel and 
the wall was so little, that I could scarcely 
ass; and at that moment I was met bya 
Binbashi, a subaltern officer, at the head of 
his men. For the instant I was the only 
obstacle that prevented his proceeding on 
the road; and I could neither retreat nor 
turn round, to give him room to pass. Seeing 
jt was a Frank who stopped his way, he gave 
me a violent blow on my stomach. Not 
being accustomed to put up with such salu- 
tations, I returned the compliment with my 
whip across his naked shoulders. Instantly 
he took a pistol out of his belt; I jumped off 
my ass; he retired about two yards, pulled 
the trigger, fired at my head, singed the hair 
near my right ear, and killed one of his own 
soldiers, who, by this time, had come behind me. 
Finding that he had missed his aim, he took 
a second pistol ; but his own soldiers assailed 
and disarmed him. A great noise arose in the 
street, and, as it happened to be close to the 
seraglio in the Esbakie, some of the guards 
ran up; but on seeing what the matter was, 
they interfered and stopped the Binbashi. 
I thought my company was not wanted, so I 
mounted my charger, and rode off. I went to 
Mr. Baghos, and told him what had happened. 
We repaired immediately to the citadel, saw 
the Pasha, and related the circumstances to 
him. He was much concerned, and wished to 
know where the soldier was, but observed, 
that it was too late that evening to have him 
taken up. However, he was apprehended the 
next day, and I never heard or knew any- 
thing more about him. Such a lesson on the 
subject was not lost upon me; and I took 
good care, in future, not to give the least 
opportunity of the kind to men of that descrip- 
tion, who can murder an European with as 
much indifference as they would kill an in- 
sect.” 

Ruined by the loss of all his savings, which 
he had spent in the construction of his water 
machines, Belzoni once more applied to Mr. 
Salt, and undertook the furtherance of his 
scheme, to convey to England the bust of 
Memnon. So eager was he, that the same day, 
the Italian set out for the ruins of Thebes, 
and hired a hundred natives, whom he made 
clear away the sand which half-covered the 
stone colossus. With a large staff in his 
hand, Belzoni commanded his army of Mussul- 
men, directed their labours, astonished them 
with displays of his physical strength, learned 
to speak their language with marvellous 
facility, and speedily came to be regarded by 
them as a superior being, endowed with magi- 
cal power. 

One day, however, his money failed ; and at 
the same time the rising of the Nile destroyed, 
in two hours, the work of three months. The 
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fellahs rebelled ; one of them rushed towards 


Belzoni, intending to strike him with his 
dagger. The Italian coolly waited his ap- 
proach, disarmed him; and then, seizing him 
by the feet, lifted him as though he had been 
a hazel wand, and began to inflict vigorous 
blows on the other insurgents with this novel 
and extemporary weapon of defence. The 
lesson was not thrown away; very speedily 
the fellahs returned to their duty ; and after 
eighteen days’ incessant labour, Memnon 
trembled at his base, and was moved towards 
the bank of the Nile. 

The embarkation of this enormous statue 
presented difficulties almost as great as those 
which attended its disinterment and land 
transport. Nevertheless, the intelligence and 
perseverance of Belzoni surmounted every 
obstacle: and he brought his wondrous con- 
quest to London, where its arrival produced a 
sensation similar to that caused more recently 
in Paris by the sight of the Obelisk of Luxor. 
Loaded with praise, and also with more sub- 
stantial gifts, Belzoni now became an impor- 
tant personage, returned to Egypt and to his 
friend Mr. Salt. The iatter proposed to him 
to go up the Nile, and attempt the removal 
of the sand-hills which covered the principal 
portion of the magnificent temple of Ebsam- 
boul. Belzoni readily consented, set out for 
Lower Nubia, ventured boldly amongst the 
savage tribes who wander through the sandy 
desert; returning to Thebes, he was re- 
warded, not only by the success of his special 
mission, but also by discovering the temple 
of Luxor. 

In all his undertakings, however enter- 
prising, Belzoni was aided and cheered by 
the presence of his wife. The expedition to 
Nubia was, however, thought too hazardous 
for her to undertake. But in the absence of 
her husband she was not idle; she dug up 
the statue of Jupiter Ammon, with the ram’s 
head on his knee, which is now in the British 
Museum. 

The temple of Luxor had been so completely, 
and for so long a period, buried in sand, that 
even its existence remained unsuspected. It 
had been dedicated to Isis by the Queen of 
Kameses the Great: and the descriptions 
which travellers give of it, resemble those of 
the palaces in the “ Arabian Nights.” Four 
colossal figures, sixty-one feet in height, are 
seated in front. Eight others, forty-eight in 
height, and standing up, support the roof of 
the principal inner hall, in which gigantic 
bas-reliefs represent the whole history of 
Rameses. Sixteen other halls, scarcely smaller 
than the first, display, in all their primitive 
splendour, many gorgeous paintings, and the 
mysterious forms of myriads of statues. 

After this discovery, Belzoni took up his 
temporary abode in the valley of Biban-el- 
Mouloch (Tombs of the Kings). He had 
already remarked there, amongst the rocks, a 
fissure of a peculiar form, and which was evi- 
dently the work of man. He caused this 
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opening to be enlarged, and soon discovered 
the entrance to a long corridor, whose walls 
were covered with sculptures and hieroglyphi- 
cal paintings. A deep fosse and a wall barred 
the farther end of the cave; but he broke a 
passage through, and found a second vault, 
in which stood an alabaster sarcophagus, cov- 
ered with hieroglyphics. He took possession 
of this, and sent it safely to Europe. His 
own account of these difficulties is extremely 
interesting : 

“Of some of these tombs many persons could 
not withstand the suffocating air, which often 
causes fainting. A vast quantity of dust rises, so 
fine, that it enters the throat and nostrils, and 
chokes the nose and mouth to such a degree, 
that it requires great power of lungs to resist it 
and the strong effluvia of the mummies. This is 
not all; the entry or passage where the bodies 


are, is roughly cut in the rocks, and the falling of 


the sand from the upper part or ceiling of the 
passage causes it to be nearly filled up. In some 
places there is not more than the vacancy of a 
foot left, which you must contrive to pass through 
in a creeping posture, like a snail, on pointed and 
keen stones, that cut like glass. After getting 
through these passages, some of them two or three 
hundred yards long, you generally find a more 
commodious place, perhaps high enough to sit. 
But what a place of rest! surrounded by bodies, 
by heaps of mummies in all directions ; which, 
previous to my being accustomed to the sight, 
impressed me with horror. The blackness of the 
walls, the faint light given by the candles or 
torches for want of air, the different objects that 
surrounded me, seeming to converse with each 
other, and the Arabs with the candles or torches 
in their hands, naked and covered with dust, 
themselves resembling living mummies, absolute- 
ly formed a scene that cannot be described. In 
such a situation I found myself several times, and 
often returned exhausted and fainting, till at last 
I became inured to it, and indifferent to what I 
suffered, except from the dust, which never failed 
to choke my throat and nose ; and though, fortu- 
nately, I am destitute of the sense of smelling, | 
could taste that the mummies were rather unplea- 
sant toswallow. After the exertion of entering into 
such a place, through a passage of fifty, a hun- 
dred, three hundred, or perhaps six hundred yards, 
nearly overcome, I sought a resting-place, found 
one, and contrived to sit; but when my weight 
bore on the body of an Egyptian, it crushed it like 
aband-box. Inaturally had recourse to my hands 
to sustain my weight, but they found no better 
support ; so that I sunk altogether among the 
broken mummies, with a crash of bones, rags, and 
wooden cases, which raised such a dust as kept 
me motionless for a quarter of an hour, waiting till 
it subsided again. I could not remove from the 
place, however, without increasing it, and every 
step I took I crushed a mummy in some part or 
other. Once I was conducted from such a place 
to another resembling it, through a passage of 
about twenty feet in length, and no wider than 
that a body could be forced through. It was 
choked with mummies, and 1 could not pass with- 
out putting my face in contact with that of some 
decayed Egyptian ; but, as the passage inclined 
downwards, my own weight helped me on ; how- 
ever, I could not avoid being covered with bones, 


legs, arms, and heads rolling from above. Thus 
I proceeded from one cave to another, all full of 
mummies piled up in various ways—some stand- 
ing, some lying, and some on their heads.” 


Afterwards, Belzoni travelled to the shores 
of the Red Sea, inspected the ruins of Bere. 
nice; then returned to Cairo, and directed 
excavations to be made at the bases of the 
great pyramids of Ghizeh; penetrated into 
that of Chephren—which had hitherto been 
inaccessible to Europeans—and discovered 
within it the sacred chamber where repose 
the hallowed bones of the bull Apis. The 
Valley of Faioum, the Lake Merris, the ruins 
of Arsinée, the sands of Lybia, all yielded up 
their secrets to his dauntless spirit of research. 
He visited the oasis of El-Cassar, and the 
Fountain of the Sun; strangled in his arms 
two treacherous guides, who tried to assassi- 
nate him: and then left Egypt, and returned 
to Padua with his wife. 

The sen of the humble barber had now 
become a rich and celebrated personage. A 
triumphal entry was prepared for him; and 
the municipal authorities of his native city 
met him at the gate, and presented him with 
an address. Manfredini was commissioned 
to engrave a medal which should commemo- 
rate the history of the illustrious traveller. 
England, however, soon claimed him; and on 
his arrival in London, he was received with 
the same honours as in his own country, 
Then he published an account of his travels, 
under the following title: “ Narrative of the 
Operations and recent Discoveries in the 
Pyramids, Temples, Tombs, and Cities of 
Egypt and Nubia, &c.” 

In 1822, Belzoni returned to Africa, with 
the intention of penetrating to Timbuctoo, 
Passing in the following year from the Bight 
of Benin towards Houssa, he was attacked 
with dysentery ; was carried back to Gato, 
and thence put on board an English vessel 
lying off the coast. There, with much firm- 
ness and resignation, he prepared to meet 
his end. He entrusted the captain with a 
large amethyst to be given to his wife, and 
also with a letter which he wrote to his faith- 
ful companion through good and evil days. 
Soon afterwards, he breathed his last. They 
buried him at Gato, at the foot of a large tree, 
and engraved on his tomb the following epi- 
t@ph in English :— 

“ Here lies Belzoni, who died at this place, 
on his way to Timbuctoo, December 3rd, 1823.” 


Belzoni was but forty-five years old when 


he died. A statue of him was erected at 
Padua on the 4th of July, 1827. Very re- 
cently the government of Great Britain be- 
stowed on his widow the tardy solace of a 
small pension. 

Giovanni Belzoni, the once starving moun- 
tebank, became one of the most illustrious men 
in Europe !—an encouraging example to all 
those, who have not only sound heads to pro- 


ject, but stout hearts to execute. 








